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A dress you'll treasure for the life 

you lead... this charming sheath of 
Dacron* and cotton that you can wash 
tonight and wear tomorrow. It’s shaped 
in soft checks of blue and green or 
green and aqua... tied in front with a 
touch of fashion news: the obi sash. 
Misses’ sizes 8 through 16, $15 
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Our Wonderful World... 


it’s wonderful to watch young people as they listen 
and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in-chief of 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport is immediate, 
and the result is a “‘lilt to learning’’ that will stay 
with the child through life. You know this if you use 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in your classroom, for it’s 
almost as if Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an environ- 
22 _ ment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDER- 

Sp | FUL WORLD into the homes of the children 
== in your community? For information 





Our Wonderful World...The American 


Chicago 1, tlt 


Spencer Dress, inc. 


Peoples Encyclopedia...The Children’s Hour 
— = A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


almost everybody is! 


about this gratifying and profitable part- 
time vocation, write or talk to the Spencer 
Press Regional Sales Manager nearest you 
or use this coupon to get your copy of ‘‘A 
Wonderful Way To A More Wonderful World 
For You." 


MAXWELLR. SCHOOLS, Route No.2, Box 97, Midlothian, Virginia. Former principa 
of the Midlothian, Virginia, schools 
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MR. CYRIL G. EWART Please send me a copy of ‘‘A Wonderful | 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” | 
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and most extensively sold for visual 


Rea | Diffe re nce ! education darkening 


S Ask our salesman to demon- Tt 
U N L | G H T strate the Draper V-Double * Hos sufficient density to satisfactorily 4 


absorb light 


and Portable Pakfold Win- 


Retains it color under strong light 


CoNTROL | dow Shades. ; 
= * Assists acoustically as it is absorbent 
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of sound and helps to prevent re 


Find out why we are able to ae 
say, and prove... Co ee 
porous cloth 
DRAPER SHADES are— ¢ Withstands the wear and tear of 


constant folding or rolling. 


All-Ways a shade better. 





NEW WAY SHADING for glass 
block windows or clear glass. 
This overlapping arrangement 
| ffl of shades prevents direct light 
ice) a :i 3) oo pe # =6entrance into classroom. Ex- 
LIGHTING , a SS cellent for translucent or dark- 
ening shading. Fully demount- 
able and designed for rugged 
school use. 
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DRAPER PROJECTION & Jose | 


SCREEN 


Here’s a real screen buy combining 
efficiency and economy. 


40” x 40” $10.95 
40” x52” 12.90 
52” x52” 14.40 


SCREEN | 


Designed to fit over your present map hooks | 


OR | 4 





Special clips provided with each screen 


60" x 60” $19.25 
52”x 70" 22.70 

“a a“ CLEAR PROJECTION 
70 a 70 26.70 WIDE ANGLE VIEWING 


Mildew and fire resistant Matt white screen surface gives — 


EASY CLEANING with art gum or Ivory Soap 


Prices are f.o.b. factory. | 
WE'LL BE GLAD TO DEMONSTRATE! sagas concn S rant Pending 


Mfr. By: LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
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Enclosed is a copy of an editorial 
from the Lynchburg Daily Advance 
concerning the recent article which 
appeared in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. (Ed.—‘‘Reasons Why Vir- 
ginia Teachers Leave the Profession”, 
by M. E. Alford) 

It was encouraging to me that the 
editorial writers had recognized the fact 
that the problem of recruiting qualified 
teachers is most important. In essence, 
they stated that “We have made con- 
siderable progress in this direction, but 
we must do even better if we expect 
our teachers’ colleges to attract the 
right kind of young men and women, 
and enough of them, to do one of the 
world’s most important jobs—whether 
the schools be public or private, white, 
black, brown, or beige.” 

I enjoyed the recent cpportunity of 
working with members of the Virginia 
Education Association staff as well as 
professional associates from through- 
out the State. I sincerely hope that 
we rendered the type of yeoman serv- 
ices which were expected. 

M. E. Alford 
Assistant Superintendent 
Norfolk County 


We really had a wonderful experi- 
ence in the committee work of the last 
week end. Thank you and Mr. Allen 
for placing me on the Instruction 
Committee. 

Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham 


Alexandria 


I have looked through the materials 
that you have sent with regard to 
suggestions for Departments and Sec- 


tions. 


I think this is an excellent service 
and should prove to be beneficial. I 
have no suggestions for improvement 
No doubt we can add to these sug- 
gestions as we progress through the 
years. 

Floyd R. Mason, President 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 


Travel with College Credit 
Offered by RPI 


The 1959 School on Wheels is 
sponsored by the Richmond Profession- 
al Institute in cooperation with the 
Greyhound Bus Company, offering 
two courses of travel with graduate 
credit. 

The first covers “Economics Centers 
of the East Coast”, scheduled for June 
15-26, listed as E.T. 1. This includes 
a visit to some of the major business 
and industrial centers of Northeastern 
United States, with stops at Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, and other centers. 


The second is “Cultural Resources”, 
E.T. 2, scheduled for August 3-14. 
The theatre, art, music, and dance will 
be observed in some of the major cul- 
tural centers of the East Coast— 
Tanglewood, Jacob’s Pillow, The 
American Shakespeare Theatre, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Broadway. 

Three semester hours of graduate 
credit are given for each course. 

Both courses are designed primarily 
for teachers, regardless of the level on 
which they teach or their subject 
specialization, and are open only to col- 
lege graduates 21 years of age or older. 
Courses may be taken with or without 
credit. Those taking the course for 
credit will prepare special assignments. 

Travel will be by air-conditioned 
bus, with lodging in first-class hotels. 

Costs include tuition (credit and 
non-credit), transportation, and lodg- 
ing in double or triple rooms (add $10 
to the total for single rooms and $5 
per day for meals.) Cost of E.T. 1 is 
$175 ($160 for non-credit), and E.T. 
2 is $195 ($180 for non-credit), in- 
cluding all admission charges. 

For further information, see page 46, 
December 1958 issue, Virginia Journal 
of Education, and write to tour con- 
ductor for reservation form — Dr. 
Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, 901 West Franklin St., 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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A new concept in classroom furniture 





Beauty 
Function 
Comfort 


Durability CONTEMPORARY SERIES 
Brunswick 


You’ve heard about it... now see it... try it. The most exciting new furniture 
line ever created!...comfort-molded of Lifetime Fiberglass in six beautiful 
through-and-through Colors for Learning. Scores of unique plus features... like 
the new underseat Book-Store...weld-like attachability of chair-desk and 
tablet-arm assembly ... Brunswick’s exclusive Ophtho-Light parchment pattern 
writing and work surfaces—to name a few worthy of your earliest considerations. 














The distinctive...new 


*DESIGNER’S NOTE — It’s evolutionary in 
design ...will blend perfectly with your 
current Brunswick furniture! 


Planning a new school... remodeling an older one... see the Contemporary Series . . . seating, desks, 
combination units, tables, business education equipment and functional, movable cabinets. 
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NOW—ASK FOR YOUR COPY OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK ALL-PRODUCT CATALOG 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
819 W. Broad Street « Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Editorials 


By Robert F- Williams 





Perrow Commission Report 


HE Perrow Commission’s Report is in effect a 

“freedom of choice’ plan which enables Vir- 
ginia’s localities to resist integration in the public 
schools without making any change in the State Con- 
stitution. The following are the major recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the Perrow Commission as 
summarized by the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 

State Schools—Retain the state system, but help 
localities to stop appropriating local funds, if the lo- 
cality chooses. This way, a locality could have only 
skeleton public schools if integration were ordered. 

Tuition Grants—Broaden the program, making 
everybody eligible for grants who now is eligible to 
attend public schools. The grants could be used only 
in private, nOnsectarian schools. Maximum state aid 
per pupil would be $250 a year. 

Pupil Placement—Authorize the State Board of 
Education to set assignment criteria for local school 
officials to administer. Create a new state agency— 
the State Placement Board of Appeals—to which 
pupils and parents with grievances could go. Further 
appeals would be to state courts. 

Attendance Laws—Re-enact compulsory attend- 
ance laws, with local option feature. Individual 
pupils could be excused from compulsory attendance. 

Surplus Property—Authorize local referendums 
to determine whether school property is no longer 
needed for public purposes and require sale of such 
property. 

Property Sales—The purchaser of a school on 
which a loan is owed to the Literary Loan Fund 
would assume the obligation. But if the school had 
been built with outstanding general obligation bonds, 
the locality and not the purchaser would owe that 
debt. Installment sales would be permitted. 

Local Funds—Local governing bodies would be 
empowered to appropriate school funds on a month- 
to-month basis. They could stop all local school ap- 
propriations in a month, thereby reducing the schools 
to a skeleton. Localities already have the power to 
refuse to appropriate for schools. 

State Funds—T he state would continue its present 
appropriations. But any locality that stopped its local 
appropriations would then receive only minimum state 
aid, which wouldn't be adequate to operate schools in 
the usual manner. 
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Transportation—Provide for transportaticn of 
pupils at public expense to private, nonsectarian 
schools, or provide transportation grants for them. 

Private Schools—Exempt new ones from local 
zoning, plumbing and building codes for one-year 
periods, if they are otherwise approved by the State 
Board of Education and the State Fire Marshal. 

Teacher Status—Continue the provision whereby 
some teachers in private schools can participate in the 
state retirement plan. Continue the optional 30-day 
dismissal clauses in contracts. Permit teachers to repay 
state teacher-education scholarships by working in 
private, as well as public schools. 


Minority Report 


A nine-man minority dissented from the majority 
report, principally on the constitutional issue, holding 
that constitutional changes should be made to continue 
‘massive resistance.’’ The dissenting report stated: 
“We are not willing to strive simply for containment: 
we are not willing to accept a little or token integra 
tion. The proposals in the majority report contain 
much that may be found useful in a program of con- 
tainment and perhaps to some extent with the appro- 
priate constitutional changes in a program of massive 
resistance, although there are individual objections 
among us to certain portions thereof. . . . We believe 
that the proposals in the majority report would be 
materially strengthened and rendered considerably 
more effective by an amendment to or the removal of 
the provisions of the Constitution of Virginia making 
it mandatory for the General Assembly to establish 
and maintain an efficient free public school system 
throughout the State; and that to pursue any broader 
program of resistance beyond the proposals of the 
majority report, the removal of the constitutional 
restrictions is imperative.” 

Of the 31-man majority, six filed qualifying state 
ments which reserved the right to support constitu 
tional changes in the General Assembly. 


Governor Endorses Perrow Proposals 


Governor Almond asked the General Assembly to 
enact the legislation recommended by the Perrow 
Commission. Concluding his message to the joint 
session of the House and Senate, Governor Almond 
said: 





ENE ae 


“For the purpose of emphasizing the irrefutable 
truth which it embodies and the unanswered challenge 
which it lays down, I repeat this statement from the 
report of the Commission: 

‘**The Commission is opposed to integration and 
offers the program set out herein because it thinks it 
is the best that can be devised at this time to avoid 
integration and preserve our public schools. If any- 
One suggests at any time in the future a better plan, it 
will be welcomed and supported with all the vigor at 
our command.’ 

“I subscribe to this statement in all sincerity and 
without equivocation. 

“I repeat here the statement in my address to the 
Joint Assembly on January 28: 

“If any of them knows the way through the dark 
maze of judicial aberration and constitutional ex- 
ploitation, I call upon them to shed the light for 
which Virginia stands in dire need in this her dark 
and agonizing hour. No fair-minded person would 
be so unreasonable as to seek to hold me responsible 
for failure to exercise powers which the State is power- 
less to bestow.’ 

‘“The Commission invited the views of all who had 
any contribution to make towards a rational solution. 
Some declined because the Commission was represen- 
tative of the State at large. I would say to them that 
the problem confronting us is a state-wide problem 
of concern to citizens of every district, and not to one 
section alone. 

“The record permits me to state that I have fought 
as long and as hard to prevent this calamity as any 
man in Virginia’s public service today, and yet no 
man has been subjected to more insulting calumny. 

“T harbor no ill will or bitterness. I have prayed 
that God would not permit it to fester in my being. 
The traditional dignity of the high office which | 
hold does not foreclose the right of the Governor of 
Virginia to defend his name, his honor and his 
character against those who would destroy those at- 
tributes as a shield to their own impotency. 

“If we have failed to prevent integration in the 
schools of Virginia, it is not because we have not tried. 
It is not because we have not invoked every resource 
known to the institutions of the system under which 
we live. It is because we do not possess the power to 
override the supremacy of federal force. It is because 
we are not in position to introduce and secure an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
It is because we cannot secure through the Congress 
legislation limiting the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Many of you joined with me in pledging to the 
people of Virginia that no child would be compelled 
to attend a racially mixed school. It is the design and 
purpose of the program recommended to keep in- 
violate that pledge. 

“Contrary to the knowingly false statements of 
some, I have never stated—nor have any of you to 
my knowledge—that no Negro child would ever enter 
a white school in Virginia. I did pledge with most of 
you that we would do everything within our power 


consistent with honor and within the framework of 
law to prevent it. That pledge has been kept. 

‘The program recommended by the Commission is 
not one of defeatism or surrender. It may be that we 
have witnessed Gettysburg, but if we unite and work 
together for the best interests of Virginia there will be 


no Appomattox.” 


VEA Legislative Committee Concurs 


After the major recommendations of the Perrow 
Commission’s Report were made public, the VEA 
six-member Legislative Committee generally approved 
the majority program. Five of the six members con- 
curred in the following statement: 


The report of the Perrow Commission is a complex and 
involved document, and while we have not been able to 
analyze the varicus bills which would implement their 
recommendations, we find the majority report gratifying 
in many respects. 


1. It does not recommend that Section 129 be removed 
from the Constitution or even tampered with. Thus the 
bedrock of public education in Virginia would be left 
intact on a state-wide basis. 


2. On the other hand, if a locality wishes to get out 
of the public school business, it is given the opportunity 
to do so. Under the system of tuition grants, substantial 
financial aid will be provided for parents who wish to 
send their children to non-integrated schools. 


3. It recommends the re-establishment on a local option 
basis of the compulsory attendance law. 


4. It protects teachers’ retirement and _ scholarship 
rights even though they may be teaching in private 
schcols which have been established in order to avoid in- 


tegration. 

Senator Perrow and his colleagues are due the plaudits 
of all Virginians who are interested in maintaining a 
system of public education as well as those who find it 
unacceptable to send their children to integrated schools. 
They have performed an unbelievably difficult task with 
an unusually high sense of devotion to the public weal. 
We commend them heartily. 


Regardless of whether Virginia moves in the direc- 
tion of a larger percentage of children being enrolled 
in private schools, we will nevertheless need the same 
overall number of teachers. Whether they teach in 
temporary private schools or permanent private 
schools or whether they teach in public schools or 
public schools that may cease to become public, their 
professional status must be raised, the dignity and 
status of the profession must be increased, teacher 
welfare must be improved, and instruction must be 
made more efficient. Toward these ends the VEA has 
been working since 1863, seven years before the Vir- 
ginia public school system was established. Our role 
in the future is more challenging and more vital than 
ever before. This is no time for summer soldiers or 
sunshine patriots in education nor is it a time for a 
moratorium either in securing more adequate school 
support or in improving instruction. 

The only direction in which we can move is for- 
ward. The schools must receive more adequate finan- 
cial support, whether public or private. We must 
continually raise the standards of the profession. 
Classroom teaching must be made increasingly more 
efficient. The children of Virginia must not be denied 
their educational birthright nor suffer from an in- 
ferior quality of education. 
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Keynote Address — 


Conference on 


Teacher Ed 


M Y assignment, as I understand 
it, is to do three things: first, 
to set the stage for the conference 
discussion, and then to remind you 
of some facts that must be kept in 
mind during your deliberations, 
and finally to point up some issues 
on which we are not likely to 
achieve full agreement, but on 
which some degree of synthesis is 
necessary as a basis for forward 
movement, 

The State of Virginia, as you 
know, has a long and honorable 
tradition of public concern for edu- 
cation dating back to the time of 
Thomas Jefferson. Your states- 
men, men of affairs, and public 
leaders have accepted it as a respon- 
sibility of the people at large, and 
particularly of leaders, to think 
long and hard about the meaning 
and purpose of public education 
and to come up with plans and 
procedures for implementing their 
ideas. Jefferson gave a tremendous 
amount of time and thought to this 
problem. In the years between his 
day and ours, however, there has 
been a tendency everywhere for 
people to lose interest in these prob- 
lems, at least the more fundamental 
and philosophical problems of edu- 
cation, and to be content to pass 
these problems on to the profes- 
sional group. But within the last 
ten years there has been a revival of 
public interest in the problems of 
education and a greater awareness 
than has been true at any time 
earlier in our lifetime—a greater 
awareness that these problems are 
too important to leave to any single 
group: they must be tackled by all 
the people because they are of con- 
cern to all the people. This period 
of re-examination of the school 
system that we have been going 
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by DR. PAUL WOODRING 


Consultant for the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation 


through is, I think, a good thing, 
but it is somewhat painful to pro- 
fessional people because inevitably 
it means that we must take a 
sharply critical look at what is 
going on, and when we do this, the 
status quo is always threatened. | 
do believe, however, that in the 
long run much better programs 
will come out of this re-examina- 
tion. 

We need to keep in mind first of 
all that the aim of all discussion of 
teacher education is the improve- 
ment of learning as it occurs in the 
individual child. If we can find 
programs of teacher education that 
will enhance and improve this 
learning, we ought to do it. If it 
can be done by certification, we 
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ought to do that. If we can do it 
by changing the certification or 
even the elimination of certifica- 
tion, if we are convinced that is the 
best way to improve learning in the 
classroom, we ought to consider 
these things. There has been a 
great proneness on the part of pro- 
fessional educators in discussing 
these problems, and particularly 
certification, to make comparison 
with other professions. It is some- 
what dangerous, however, because 
the patterns of education and the 
procedures of certification appropri- 
ate to one profession do not always 
apply to others. Teaching is in 
many respects a unique profession. 
For one thing, teaching involves 
dealing with students of a wide 
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Dr. Paul Woodring (second from right) consultant for the Conference on 
Teacher Education, ponders a question asked by Virginia educators during a 
coffee break. Considering the thought-provoking comment are Dean Ralph 
Cherry, University of Virginia; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional 
Services; Dr. Woodring; and Dr. James W. Cole, Jr., dean of General Studies and 


Services, University of Virginia. 
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range of abilities and levels of ma- 
turity. The kindergarten teacher 
is and ought to be a much different 
person from the professor of 
Nuclear Physics in a university. 
Yet they are in a sense members of 
the same profession. Also teachers, 
particularly at the higher levels, 
teach different subjects and the 
problems and responsibilities in- 
volved in teaching one subject, say 
Philosophy or Literature, are quite 
different from those in teaching 
Home Economics or Physical Edu- 
cation. Therefore, it is hard to get 
a high degree of homogeneity in the 
teaching profession, and any effort 
to make the profession more homo- 
geneous tends to violate some very 
basic and fundamental differences. 

We need to remember that 
among our professions we have 
always had some that rest upon 
State certification and some that 
do not. For a long time we have 
been convinced that medicine, 
law, and dentistry should be regu- 
lated by the State, in part because 
these people work with individual 
members of the community. The 
individual person in the communi- 
ty is not qualified to decide who is 
a good lawyer or a good physician 
or a good dentist or who is com- 
petent. Therefore, some profes- 
sional board needs to pass on the 
qualifications of the individual so 
that the citizen will have some de- 
gree of certainty of getting a rea- 
sonable degree of competence. We 
have always had other professions, 
however, conspicuous among them 
being that of the clergy and that of 
college teaching, which have never 
been certified by the State, where 
we leave the decisions to the indi- 
vidual church or to the individual 
college doing the employing. 

We have two long traditions of 
teacher education in the United 
States; these are at variance and the 
conflicts between them provide the 
source of many of our confusions 
and difficulties. The older tradition 
is that of college teaching. We de- 
veloped colleges before we de- 
veloped public elementary and 
secondary schools. Almost con- 
temporaneous were the elementary 
schools, but the secondary schools 
came somewhat later. The tradi- 
tion of preparation for college 
teachers has always been that their 
preparation should be centered in 
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the world of scholarship, the col- 
lege teacher should be first of all a 
scholar. We have made the assump- 
tion, which is somewhat debatable, 
that the better scholar he is, the 
better teacher he is likely to be, and 
that his preparation should consist 
largely of getting a firm scholarly 
knowledge of the subject which he 
is to teach. College teachers have 
never had to deal with really slow 
learners. They solve the problems 
of the slow learner by not letting 
him in or if he gets in by mistake, 
by getting rid of him as quickly 
as possible. 


Change in Normal Schools 


At the other end of the scale, 
we have another very different 
tradition. This is the tradition 
of the normal school. This is 
newer, but it is still fairly o'd. It 
actually started about 1830. Prior 
to 1830 elementary instruction was 
either in the hands of parents or of 
somebody in the community who 
was literate, more or less, and there- 
fore could teach the rudiments of 
literacy. This undoubtedly lead to 
the production of some good ele- 
mentary teachers, but also produced 
Ichabod Cranes and the Hoosier 
schoolmasters, and others of some- 
what dubious competence. The 
normal school tradition was based 
upon the assumption that the ele- 
mentary teacher, the teacher of 
small children, should have a good 
understanding of children and how 
they learn; they should understand 
the procedures and processes where 
by education is achieved. And so 
the emphasis in the eaily normal 
school was largely on process, not 
upon content. Now as time passed, 
normal schcois developed and im 
proved their offerings, broadened 
the curriculum and eventually be 
came teachers colleges, degree 
granting institutions, and within 
my lifetime most of them, in many 
states at least, have become general 
State colleges. This is true in Vir- 
ginia, and even in some states 
where they are still called teachers 
colleges, they are in effect general 
liberal arts colleges which offer 
courses in teacher preparation along 
with liberal arts, so that the dif- 
ference between the teachers college 
and the other college is rapidly dis- 
appearing. I think we can say today 
that teacher education is being 





merged into the main stream of 
American higher education, which 
is all to the good. But while we 
have been quite sure that the ele- 
mentary teacher needed this knowl- 
edge of process, how to go about 
teaching, and that the college 
teacher needed the scholarly knowl- 
edge, as we moved toward the 
secondary school which developed 
more recently, (we did not have 
many public high schools until the 
1870's and '80’s, and even as late 
as 1900 only about 10 per cent of 
our students were enrolled in high 
school), nobody was quite sure 
whether the high school teacher 
should be a part of the tradition of 
scholarly learning or should be a 
part of the normal school tradi- 
tion. The college people thought 
that the high school teacher ought 
to be prepared the way the college 
teacher was: he ought to get a 
general liberal education with a 
strong knowledge of his subject. 
Those responsible for the normal 
school often were convinced that 
the high school teacher actually 
had much in common with the ele- 
mentary teacher and so much of the 
emphasis on his education should 
be upon the process of teaching. So 
it is no accident that many of our 
disagreements center around the 
problem of the preparation of 
secondary school teachers. 

Now among some other facts 
that we need to keep in mind as we 
explore these problems, the first is 
that the American people are now 
firmly committed to the principle 
that the schools must accept some 
responsibility for the education of 
all the children of all the people, 
at least up to about the age of 16. 
This is fairly new; this was not the 
early tradition; it was not the Jef- 
fersonian tradition. The early as- 
sumption was that the public re- 
sponsibility for education of all the 
people was limited to the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy and that beyond 
the elementary level, education 
should be selective. This came 
about primarily by social changes 
and social forces largely beyond the 
control of the schools; most im- 
portant was the move of popula- 
tions from the farm to the city. As 
long as children lived on the farm, 
you could solve the problem of the 
slow learner by letting him drop 
out of school at the age of 10 or 
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11 or 12 and go back to the farm. 
You can no longer do this because 
the great majority of our people 
live in cities. If you throw him out 
of school at 10, 11, or 12, he 
simply becomes an unemployed 
roamer of the streets. We don’t al- 
low him to go to work, so the 
schools have been forced to become 
in a sense custodial institutions. It 
is not likely that either child labor 
laws or attendance laws in most 
states will be changed in a down- 
ward direction; so the schools will 
have to continue to accept a con- 
siderable amount of responsibility 
for children of a wide range of 
ability, at least up to the age of 16. 
But it doesn't take this long to pro- 
vide an elementary education, and 
while we are sure of at least some 
purposes of elementary education 
-the need to eliminate illiteracy 
and give some basic understanding 
of the skills of learning—we are 
not nearly so certain of the aims 
and purposes of secondary educa- 
tion. We see this confusion in 
many places. When a manufacturer 
or businessman hires a graduate of 
the high school, and then com- 
plains that the high school graduate 
can't read, write, and spell, he is 
really complaining not about his 
high school education but about 
his elementary education. Because 
the teaching of the three R’s, 
whether done in the elementary 
school, the high school or college, 
is still elementary education; and 
the content of secondary education 
ought to involve a grasp of ideas 
beyond the basic skills, but we have 
never quite decided what should be 
the content of the high school. By 
we’, | mean we as the American 
people. Many individuals have 
come to firm conclusions, but these 
are at variance with each other. 
his has made it easy for the 
schools to accept, and I think it 
fair to say they have been forced 
to accept, many responsibilities 
which were not considered by the 
schools of a century ago. Some 
responsibilities that they have ac- 
cepted, whether or not they ought 
to have could be debated, but they 
have accepted some responsibility 
for the child's recreation, his social 
development, his vocational train- 
ing, and more recently for driver 
education and other things that 
were unheard of a century ago. 
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These responsibilities have come 
as a result of public pressures. 
Schools now provide athletic con- 
tests, entertainment, drum major- 
ettes, marching bands, and lots 
of things ——- but it wasn’t the 
teacher who asked for them. I 
never yet have heard a group of 
academic teachers in high school 
say, ‘‘Let’s have bigger and better 
drum majorettes.’’ Teachers do not 
think this way. I have never 
known a group of history or Eng- 
lish teachers to sit down and say, 
“Let's bring driver education into 
the school.’’ They do not say, 
‘“‘Let’s have more vocational train- 
ing.’’ The academic teachers would 
have been quite happy to have con- 
tinued to accept only responsibility 
for the intellectual development 
period. Pressures from the com- 
(Turn to page 13) 

At Natural Bridge, seven discus- 
sion groups seriously considered the 
many facets of Teacher Education. 
Attending the conference by invita- 


tion, the 128 participants represented 
a wide range of interests as follows: 


Higher Education -.--.-.-~-- 43 

Civic, business, professional, 
ang industrial .........._. 29 
Public Schools ............. 24 
Private Schools ..........-- 4 

State Department of Educa- 
SS Se se 6 
State Board of Education___ 2 
VEA Staff PEP ee 
Others __- ee er ae 13 
128 


Typical scenes from a cross-section 
of discussion groups show Dr. John 
Page Williams, superintendent of 
Episcopal church schools in the Dio- 
cese of Virginia, leading one group. 
With back to camera is Mrs. John 
Galleher, member cf State Board of 
Education, in another greup. In still 
another group, Maury Hubbard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Virginia Farm 
Bureau, leads as T. W. Gibson of 
Clinch Valley College, records. 
Chairman Alton Lindsay, superin- 
tendent of Hampton City schools, 
listens to discussion in his group. 
And in foreground of next group, 
Mrs. Frank Morgan of Radford 
Schools, records conclusions. Dis- 
cussions continue even in coke breaks, 
as Wilbur S. Pence, superintendent of 
Rockingham County Schools; John 
Ankeney of RPI and president, Vir- 
ginia Vocaticnal Association; and 
Hunter Jones, Jr., American Legion, 
get together. 

Questions discussed in three group 
sessions covered “What Constitutes 
an Effective Teacher Education Pro- 
gram ”, “Formulation of a Policy 
Statement on Teacher Education in 
Virginia,” and “How Can This Poli- 
cy Be Implemented Through Certifi- 
cation Requirements.” 

A summary of the Conference on 
Teacher Education is available from 
the VEA office, and recommendations 
will be implemented through VEA 
committees. 
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1 (Top row)—Dorothy Pratt, presi- 
dent of the VEA Department of 
Teacher Education, which sponsored 
the conference on Teacher Education 
at Natural Bridge, is shown presiding 
at the opening session. Dr. Edward 
F. Overton, chairman of the confer- 
ence steering committee, summarizes 
a survey on Teacher Education Pro- 
grams in Virginia. 


2—Group leaders, recorders and key- 
noters get instructions from Virginia 
E. Lewis, director of professional 
services, VEA. 


3—More group leaders and recorders. 
Among the seven group leaders were 
Dean Harriet Hudson, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; Dr. Ralph 
Cherry, University of Virginia; Alton 
Lindsay, superintendent of Hampton 
City Schools; Dr. John Page Wil- 
liams, superintendent of Episcopal 
church schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia; Dr. C. J. Schollenberger, Dan 
River Mills, Inc.; Maury Hubbard, 
executive secretary, Virginia Farm 
Bureau; and Dr. O. K. Campbell, 
Randolph-Macon College. 


Recorders included Mrs. Virginia 
Wooldridge, Department of Visiting 
Teachers, VEA; Mrs..H. T. Gerry, 
Virginia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Alfred S. Curtis, State 
Council of Higher Education; Genelle 
Caldwell, Williamsburg-James City 
School Division; Dr. Russell Rat- 
cliffe, Mary Washington College; T. 
W. Gibson, Clinch Valley College; 
and Mrs. Frank Morgan, Radford 
School Division. 


Keynoters for the discussion groups 
were Dr. H. L. Bridges, Mary Bald- 
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Dr. Paul Woodring, conference 
consultant, summarizes the con- 
ference at its final session; 
seated on the platform with him 
are (1 to r) Dr. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA executive secre- 
tary; Maury Hubbard, execu- 
tive secretary, Virginia Farm 
Bureau; Dr. John Page Wil- 
liams, superintendent of Epis- 
copal church schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia; Dr. Ralph 
Cherry, University of Virginia; 
and Dr. O. K. Campbell, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 


win College; Dr. Alex Rorer, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Dr. H. I. Willett, 
superintendent of Richmond City 
Schools; Dorothy Pratt, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; Dr. Weldon 
Thompson, Lynchburg College; Dr. 
R. C. Dingledine, Madison College; 
Dr. Edgar Johnson, Longwood Col- 
lege; William L. Kirby, Nelson Coun- 
ty School Division; Mrs. Avis Whit- 
low, Delta Kappa Gamma; Dr. Earl 
Boggs, Longwood College; Dr. Ed- 
ward Alvey, Jr., Mary Washington 
College; Dr. Francis Sisson, Rich- 
mond City Schools; Dr. Harry 
Sanders, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; and Gordon Stewart, Director 
of Instruction for Augusta County 
Schools. 


4—Registering conference partici- 
pants are VEA staff members—Mrs. 
Howard Adams, secretary to Miss 
Lewis and Miss Hoyle; Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Trevillian, bookkeeper; and 
Sadie Perry, receptionist. 


5—Here they register Anne Mack, 
president of the Roanoke chapter of 
the National Secretaries Association. 


6—Group chairmen report on con- 
clusions reached in discussion ses- 
sions. Speaking is Maury Hubbard, 
executive secretary, Virginia Farm 
Bureau. Seated from left are Virginia 
Lewis, VEA; Dr. C. J. Schollenberger, 
Dan River Mills, Inc.; Alton Lindsay, 
superintendent of Hampton City 
Schools; Dean Harriet Hudson, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College; and 
Dr. Earl Boggs, vice-president, VEA 
Department of Teacher Education. 
Dr. Russell Ratcliffe, Mary Washing- 
ton College, is shown tape-recording 
the reports. 


Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA 
executive secretary, presides at 
the dinner meeting. Seated from 
left are Dorothy Pratt, presi- 
dent, VEA Department of 
Teacher Education; Dr. Paul 
Woodring, conference consult- 
ant; Dr. Edward F. Overton, 
University of Richmond, chair- 
man of conference steering 
committee, and secretary, VEA 
Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion; Dr. Francis Sisson, trea- 
surer, VEA Department of 
Teacher Education; and T. 
Preston Turner, VEA assistant 
executive secretary. 
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munity have forced the school to 
accept these other things, and they 
will be changed only through 
changes in public pressure, and not 
by professional groups alone. Once 
you start teaching many other 
things, and accepting a much 
broader range of responsibilities, of 
course you bring in teachers who 
are specialists in these subjects. And 
after they get in, after the teacher 
commits himself to a lifetime career 
as a professor of driver education, 
naturally he is going to defend 
driver education. And if you have 
a large number of people with these 
specialties, of a non-academic na- 
ture, in time they will be great 
enough to outvote the academic 
teachers. So in time you develop a 
new body of educators, profession- 
al teachers, whose interests are wide 
in scope. It is not for any profes- 
sional group to decide what the 
total range should be, but this is 
something that the people have to 
make up their minds about, if some 
of these responsibilities are to be 
returned to the parents and citizens. 
It will have to be made clear to 
school authorities that this is what 
the people want. 

Another fact that we have to 
consider is the continuing high 
birth rate—the fact that the post 
war babies will soon be old enough 
to become parents themselves; 
when they do, there will be twice 
as many of them to be parents. 
This means that we will get an- 
other shattering increase in the 
birth rate—and that we will con- 
tinue to have a shortage of teach- 
ers for a long time because we shall 
continue to educate children born 
during a high birth rate period 
with teachers born during a period 
of low birth rate, say back in the 
1930's when we had a little over 
two million births per year: now 
we have about four million. 

Now these facts about teacher 
education need to be kept in mind. 
First, the traditional source of sup- 
ply for teachers of the elementary 
school is rapidly disappearing. The 
great majority of elementary teach- 
ers of a generation ago were un- 
married women, and about half or 
more of the high school teachers. 
Most of these women were teach- 
ing for a few years after getting out 
of school and before marrying. To- 
day, however, the average woman 
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marries at the age of 21, graduates 
from college at the age of 22. The 
period in between is not only dis- 
appearing but is minus one—so 
this will not be our source of sup- 
ply in the future. And secondly, 
the traditional difference between 
teachers’ colleges and other colleges 
is fast disappearing. So the question 
is not what should go on in a 
teachers’ college, but what should 
go on at any college that sets out 
to prepare teachers. In the nation 
as a whole, only about 20 per cent 
of our teachers are coming from 
teachers colleges about 23 per 
cent of elementary teachers and 
about 16.9 per cent of high school 
teachers are from teachers colleges. 
So obviously if something is wrong 
with the way our teachers are being 
prepared, you will not solve the 
problem by criticizing the teachers 
colleges. They don’t prepare very 
many of them. If our high school 
teachers are not liberally educated, 
it is the fault of the liberal arts 
colleges that prepared them. 


Certification Requirements 


Another fact is that the usual 
professional requirement in most 
states for certification is about 18 
or 20 semester hours. Your re- 
quirements now are so much below 
this. But even in taking the average 
for the nation, this is only about 
one-sixth of the total 120 to 125 
hours required for graduation, so 
there is still plenty of time within 
the curriculum for a teacher to get 
a liberal education and a firm 
knowledge of the subject if his 
program is properly prepared, 
properly planned, and if he wants 
it. The amount of time required 
for professional subjects is not such 
as to preclude the possibility of 
teachers all being well educated in 
a liberal sense. And moreover, the 
number of courses in methods of- 
fered in teachers colleges are only 
a small part of the total require- 
ments. 

Another thing to keep in mind 
is that no program of teacher edu- 
cation and no plan for certification 
can give assurance of good teaching. 
All it can do is increase the prob- 
ability. No matter what kind of 
program is set up, you are going to 
get some good teachers and some 
bad teachers. The differences seem 
to be the result of personality traits 


and levels of intelligence. Person- 
ality structure in a fundamental 
sense is pretty well set before a stu- 
dent starts to college. If he is a 
decent, humane, kindly person, he 
is going to be that when he is a 
freshman, when he is a senior, and 
when he becomes a teacher. If he is 
not, it is not likely that the college 
will suddenly bring about this 
transformation in his personality. 
So teacher selection is probably just 
as important as teacher preparation. 

While we do not know with any 
degree of certainty what kind of 
programs prepare the best teachers, 
we do know what kind of pro- 
grams prepare teachers that are 
most satisfactory to their employ- 
ers and this is about the best esti- 
mate we can make, but this isn’t 
entirely satisfactory. We need to 
keep in mind that there are tre- 
mendous individual differences 
among those who set out to pre- 
pare themselves for teaching, and 
while we have always given much 
attention to individual differences 
among children, we haven't always 
given enough attention to individ- 
ual differences among teachers. I 
think we could devise school sys- 
tems that would make much better 
allowances for those than we have 
ever done. 

And the final thing to be kept 
in mind is that the role of the 
teacher has changed considerably 
over the years, and it seems likely 
that this change will continue at an 
accelerated rate, and that any pro- 
gram of teacher preparation should 
be flexible enough to provide for 
these changes. Remember that 
many of the teachers being prepared 
today at their college age will still 
be teaching in the year 2000, some 
of them in the year 2010. During 
this period it seems quite possible 
that the self-contained classroom 
may just about disappear, and that 
we will go into various kinds of 
team teaching. An increased 
amount of TV instruction will 
change the role of the teacher in the 
classroom somewhat; it won't 
eliminate him, but it will change 
his job and we need to prepare 
teachers who are flexible enough to 
adjust to these changes. 

The question then is what kind 
of a program gives the greatest 
probability that we shall have good 
teachers. In discussing this, I think 
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it useful to think of teacher prep- 
aration as four inter-related parts. 
First is liberal education, second is 
knowledge of the subject to be 
taught, the third is professional 
knowledge as separate from pro- 
fessional skills, and the fourth 
is skills of the kind best learned in 
a classroom with children present. 


Liberal Education Opens Doors 


We disagree somewhat as to 
what we mean by liberal education 
but in general we mean that edu- 
cation which liberates the individu- 
al from the limitations of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and provincialism. 
It gives him a broader view of the 
world; it enables him to see things 
in perspective; it provides the abili- 
ty to make wise decisions — the 
kind required of all free citizens in 
a free nation. This can be described 
in terms of subject matter, but it 
can also be described in terms of 
concepts and ideas and points of 
view which we hope to achieve. | 
prefer the term “‘liberal’’ to that of 
‘general education’’ because it 
seems to me the word ‘‘general’’, to 
put it bluntly, is too general. To 
my mind, this is the most impor- 
tant single component of teacher 
education and takes the longest 
period of time. It ought not to be 
compressed into one year or two 
years, but should go on throughout 
the entire four or five years of 
teacher preparation, and ought to 
be so well done that the teacher, as 
a sign that he is liberally educated, 
will want to continue his liberal 
education throughout his adult life. 
The purpose of liberal education is 
to open the doors to a lifetime of 
learning. 

The second part is knowledge of 
the subject. Now the same course 
may be liberal education for one 
person and knowledge of the sub- 
ject for another one. For example, 
if you are an English teacher, then 
the courses in English give you a 
background knowledge of your 
subject, but if you are a physics 
teacher, then your course in English 
is not the subject you are going to 
teach but for you it is liberal educa 
tion. But no matter what you are 
teaching, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the teacher must have the 
knowledge of a subject that goes 
well beyond that which he got as 
a part of his liberal education. In 
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other words, everybody needs to 
know something about American 
history, but the teacher of Ameri- 
can history needs to know a great 
deal more. So this too takes a con- 
siderable part of the period of prep- 
aration. And this again is some- 
thing we hope the student will con- 
tinue to explore throughout his 
lifetime as a teacher and if he is a 
good teacher, he certainly will. The 
teacher who doesn’t learn anything 
about his subject after he graduates 
from college will be hopelessly out 
of date in many subjects within 
10, 20, or 30 years. We are find- 
ing this now in teachers of science 
who were educated in the 1930's, 
that their knowledge of present day 
science is seriously antiquated so 
that it is necessary to establish new 
programs to bring them up-to- 
date. As professional education is 
only a small part of teacher prepa- 
ration, I hope you will talk more 
about liberal education: but will 
not assume that the mere require- 
ment of a liberal arts degree gives 
assurance of liberal education—the 
liberal arts degree is simply a sym- 
bol that you attach to individuals 
after a certain period of study, but 
no one would seriously say that 
everybody with a liberal arts degree 
is liberally educated or that anyone 
without such a degree is not liber- 
ally educated. 

Now the third area is the most 
debatable and has been under sharp 
attack in recent years—that is the 
area of professional knowledge. 
The question is what does the 
teacher need to know of a profes- 
sional nature that is not achieved as 
a part of his liberal education. The 
reason for much of the criticism of 
professional courses grew out of the 
fact that our professional courses 
have proliferated very badly and in 
the process have often grown soft. 
We take a body of content which is 
fairly substantial and spread it 
thinly into too many different 
courses and then let the students 
select cafeteria style from among 
the courses they must have six 
hours of this and six hours of that, 
which doesn’t work very well. I 
think we could better reorganize 
this knowledge into two large 
blocks of time, possibly three. 
One would deal with the under- 
standing of the school as a social 
institution, with the aims and 


purposes of education treated 
philosophically and historically. 
Every teacher before he starts 
teaching needs to sit down with 
a wise and more experienced 
teacher to talk over what education 
is all about. These things are par- 
tially covered in courses on the his- 
tory of education and philosophy 
of education, but apparently they 
haven't been too well taught be- 
cause students give these a rather 
low rating. But I still think there 
is a need for people to think about 
this so that the teacher sees not 
only his own subject but how the 
whole process of education is re- 
lated to his own subject, and vice 
versa. The second block of time 
that seems to be essential is that 
which undertakes to give the teach- 
er an understanding of the nature 
of the child as a learner and the na- 
ture of the learning process. Much 
of this knowledge comes from 
psychology, but some from anthro- 
pology and sociology. This would 
include an understanding of the 
learning process, perception, and 
nature of motivation, and the ex- 
tent of individual differences. | 
would call the course Educational 
Psychology. I am doubtful about 
shifting the title to such things as 
Growth and Development because 
growth is essentially a biological 
process and ought to be taught in 
biology. I would place the em- 
phasis here upon learning in the 
broad sense. The third kind of 
knowledge is closer related to pro- 
fessional skills and perhaps ought 
to be taught with it. Ths is knowl- 
edge of the methods and materials 
of instruction. The elementary 
teacher has greater need for some 
introduction to the methods of 
teaching, reading particularly and 
also arithmetic. Methods are of 
some value to the teacher of the 
higher level, although there he is 
teaching people more nearly on the 
level that he himself had his most 
recent instruction, which makes it 
probably of little less importance. 

Now the final question in terms 
of teacher education is that of skills 
—of learning actually how to 
handle classrooms, how to organ- 
ize, how to plan, how to deal with 
children and disciplinary problems. 
This quite clearly can be learned 
best on the job and with some 
supervision. This is why we have 
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practice teaching. Maybe the long 
range solution of this will not be 
just a short period of practice 
teaching but a full internship of a 
year or at least a semester after 
graduation but before certification, 
with close supervision. This may 
replace practice teaching, but until 
it is established, with the schools 
willing to accept this responsibility 
for inducting a new teacher into his 
work, I think we will have to con- 
tinue with some kind of practice 
teaching or supervised experience 
before certification is granted. 


Some Issues 


We must decide whether our 
program of teacher education 
should be based upon the assump- 
tion that the school will continue 
to have increased responsibility for 
the child's total development, his 
health, his social activity, his emo- 
tional development, his recreation 
and leisure time activities. Or shall 
we assume that the schools of the 
future will and should really define 
their role more sharply and return 
to the home those responsibilities 
not strictly educational in nature 
and those things that the home can 
and ought to do. This is all tied up 
with the “whole child concept” 
which became the most popular 
cliche in the last generation. It is 
quite true that the whole child goes 
to school, and the school cannot 
completely ignore his health, social 
activities, and other things: if he is 
having a tooth ache this morning 
this affects his ability to learn to 
read. But we need to remember too 
that at three or four in the after- 
noon the whole child goes home. 
And on Saturday the whole child 
goes to the dentist, but we don't 
expect the dentist to teach him to 
read. Ihe mere fact that he is a 
whole child and responds as a 
whole child doesn’t mean that we 
can't have some delegation of re- 
sponsibilities. We could delegate 
things the schools can do best, 
things the home can do best, and 
things that the medical profession 
can do best, instead of letting the 
school accept increased responsibili- 
ties for everything. Remember, the 
American public school is largely 
a day school which only has the 
child for about five or six hours a 
day for about half of the days in 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Leadership Lack Concludes Conference Summary 


In summarizing the conference on Teacher Education, Dr. Woodring 
outlined the following points of agreement, based on reports of the seven 
discussion groups: 


1. Teachers should be liberally educated 

2. The teacher should know his subject well 

3. Some professional courses are desirable 

4. Require supervised experience in classroom skills, whether short period 
of practice teaching or an internship 

§. Certification requirements should be reasonably flexible (Virginia 
ahead in flexibility ) 

6. The teacher should continue to learn throughout his adult life, but no 
close agreement on form renewal of certificates should take 

7. Virginia in position of leadership among states in teacher education 
preparation thinking 


Need for Leadership in New Idexs 

Lack of leadership in education today concluded the summary. A con- 
densation of Dr. Woodring’s remarks follows— 

The leadership in American education today is in a very sad state. Thirty 
years ago when I was a college student, one of my professors asked the class 
who are the leaders in American education today? We could come up with 
a half dozen names—people who lead in the field of ideas. Everybody men- 
tioned Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Thorndike—these were people in the fere- 
front in American education. If you ask today, as I did, whom do you 
consider the leaders in American Education, you come up with a total blank. 
Dewey is gone. Kilpatrick is an elderly retired man, and Thorndike has 
been dead for a number of years. In other words, we are almost without 
leadership. It appears that somehow top level leadership on the level of ideas 
in American education has failed to emerge, but I think it will emerge in 
time. Much of the leadership of American education has always come from 
people with a variety of backgrounds—170 years ago, among the leaders of 
American ideas in education were Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. 





These were not professional educators, not even teachers, but these were 
people who were developing ideas. Franklin developed the Franklin Academy 
which later became the University of Pennsylvania. And you know what 
Jefferson did in this State—he tried to reform William and Mary, and un- 
successful at this, he established the University of Virginia and also set up 
plans for public education in the State which were never fully accepted, | 
understand, but at least, this was leadership in ideas. Dewey was primarily 
a philosopher, and Thorndike a psychologist. I suspect that leadership will 
always come from other than academic areas, so you have to look tor it 
where you can find it. 

There is another kind of leadership, however, and this is leadership of 
groups of people, like this group who are willing to sit down and think 
things through. This does not replace individual leadership; you still need 
this. But it is becoming an important component of American life tha 
much of our leadership comes from groups who sit down and work out 
problems, reconcile things and come up with recommendations. This kind 
of leadership is developing on a fairly large scale. And on the basis of this 
I am hopeful that we are now ready to move ahead. 

I would like to make a prediction. I think that when the history of 
American education eventually is written, it will be recorded that the 
decade right after World War II, say about 1947-8 up to 1958, was a period 
of widespread, critical re-examination of the entire education structure, and 
that the year 1958 was the turning point. And in the year 1959 we moved 
into a new period in which there was less critical attack upon the school. 

Now the American people are beginning to ask, Where do we go from 
here? They are getting tired of mere attacks, mere criticism. We are now 
ready to move into a period in which there will be, I think, less defense of 
status quo; also less of the merely destructive kind of criticism and a great 
deal more uf constructive action. 
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Excerpts from conference message on 





‘Teacher Certification 
In Virginia 


by FRED 0. WYGAL 


Director of Teacher Education and Certification 
State Department of Education 


gee justification of a program 
of teacher certification rests 
upon the fact that in society gen- 
erally it has been deemed wise to 
set certain standards of qualifica- 
tion for those engaged in profes- 
sions that provide service to the 
general public. So well accepted is 
the need for such standards that the 
legislative bodies of the several 
states establish the procedures by 
which these qualifications are de- 
termined. Section 22-204 of the 
Code of Virginia states: ‘“‘No 
teacher shall be regularly employed 
or paid from the public funds un- 
less such teacher holds a certificate 
in full force in accordance with the 
rules of certification laid down by 
the State Board of Education: .. .”’ 
It is from this legal provision that 
the program of certification of pub- 
lic school teachers and the provi- 
sions for its administration have 
been developed in Virginia. 


How Certification Regulations 
Developed 

From the year 1870 when Vir- 
ginia first launched its state-wide 
program of public free schools and 
when State regulations required 
that certificates be issued by county 
superintendents on the basis of ex- 
aminations prepared by them in 
the subjects of Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, History, Physiology, 
Hygiene, and Theory and Practice 
of Teaching until 1942, at which 
time it was required that ‘‘no be- 
ginning teacher should receive a 
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regular teaching certificate with less 
than a bachelor’s degree’, there has 
been a gradual upgrading in the 
quality and quantity of those who 
are licensed to teach our children 
and youth. 

The latest move to strengthen 
the qualifications of those who 
would be certified to teach was be- 
gun on August 6, 1956, when the 
State Board of Education author- 
ized the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation of the State Department of 
Education to make a ‘‘thorough 
study of all policies and regulations 
relating to the certification of teach- 
ers, and to propose to the State 
Board such revisions in these regu- 
lations as would assure the best 
possible preparation of teachers for 
the Virginia Public Schools. A 
study committee was appointed; its 
membership composed of represen- 
tations from all areas of the public 
schools and colleges of Virginia. 
The work of the committee was 
divided into many sub-committees 
which made intensive studies of 
specific aspects of teacher certifica- 
tion. These studies took into ac- 
count both practices and needs in 
the schools of Virginia and trends 
and practices throughout the coun- 
try. The general committee re- 
ceived recommendations of the sub- 
committees and after many long 
sessions refined these reports and 
combined them into a single body 
of recommendations. These recom- 
mendations were then reviewed and 
refined by an especially appointed 


reviewing committee. They were 
presented to the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in February, 1958. The 
Board adopted them in May, 1958, 
to become effective July 1, 1958.” 


Certificates and Requirements 


Four kinds of certificates are is- 
sued in the Virginia Program of 
Teacher Certification: 

1. Collegiate 

2. Collegiate Professional 
3. Postgraduate Professional 
4. Special License 

The Normal Professional and 
Elementary Professional, which 
have not been issued since 1942, 
may be kept in force through re- 
newal by those who were origi- 
nally issued these types. 

Among general requirements, the 
applicant must (1) be a citizen of 
the United States, at least 18 years 
of age, and possess good moral 
character; (2) have good health 
and no disqualifying physical or 
emotional handicaps: (3) have 
teaching experience and an accept- 
able rating on such teaching: (4) 
possess a baccalaureate degree with 
a background in general education 
(liberal arts), including a mini- 
mum of 48 semester hours for cer- 
tification in high school subjects 
and 59 semester hours for teaching 
in the elementary schools. 

Professional education require- 
ments cover areas of human growth 
and development, principles of in- 
struction and organization of sub- 
ject matter and content, and stu- 
dent teaching. 
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Special endorsement require- 
ments under the new regulations 
are as follows: 


gram of subject matter preparation 
in view of substantial changes in 
requirements. Some colleges have 


7. The new regulations place 
upon the division superintendent 
the primary responsibility for de- 


termining the conditions under 


For Elementary Education , 
. which teachers may renew their cer- 





English | —18 semester hours tificates. 

Social Science E35 in - 8. Teacher supply and demand 

Mathematics — @ will continue to effect the kind of 

Science mei standards that can be administered. 

Art and Music . 2 In general, the revised regula- 

Health and Physical Ed — 6 , tions represent many compromises. 
, r They represent the composite effort 
Total 59 semester hours (formerly 36 hours) of persons representing every field 


For High School Subjects—Increases as shown— affected by the standards. 





English from 18 to 24 semester hours 
a i + m Membership Roundup 
Chemistry ~ 39 we te " as One hundred per cent VEA mem 
Physics * 3S we t6 berships have now been rounded up in 
General Science ” 18 to 24 898 schcels threughout the State. 356 
History and Social Science ’” 94 to 30 of these schools are among the 48 
Foreign Language ”" 18 to 24 ° a counties and cities that now have 100 
per cent membership in the Virginia 


Others (see regulations) 


Special Education 
Blind 
Deaf 
Emotionally Malad justed 
Mentally Retarded 
Partially Sighted 
Physically Handicapped 


Speech Correction 


Renewal of Certificates 

Certificates may be renewed on 
recommendation of the division 
superintendent and six semester 
hours in courses approved by divi- 
sion superintendent, or examina- 
tion on three approved books. 


Revised Regulations 

Significant factors related to the 
revised regulations include— 

1. Increased general education 
requirements on the part of all 
teachers 

for elementary teacher from 36 to 59 
semester hours 

for high school teachers from 36 to 
48 semester hours 

2. Subject endorsement require- 
ments increased in all subjects in 
general education. The require- 
ments remain without significant 
change in special and vocational 
subjects. 

3. Professional education re- 
quirements for high school teachers 
reduced from 18 to 15 semester 
hours, and for elementary teachers 
from 24 to 18 semester hours. 

4. Students planning to enter 
the teaching profession are finding 
it necessary to restudy their pro- 
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24 semester hours 


30 
24 


27 
24 


24 
27 


had to offer new courses and com- 
bine and eliminate others. 

5. Because of changes in require- 
ments in general education, subject 
endorsement, and professional edu- 
cation, it is important that mem- 
bers of the staff in the Division of 
Teacher Education have the oppor- 
tunity to confer with appropriate 
officials in each institution in regard 
to course adjustments that meet the 
requirements. 

6. An intensive restudy of 
teacher education was authorized 
by the State Board of Education as 
a logical next step after the drastic 
revision of teacher certification 
standards. This study, now under 
way, is composed of three elements: 

—a study of the criticisms generally 

directed at teacher education in order 
that the valid aspects of such criti- 
cisms may be taken into account in 
the re-examination of practices 

—a follow-up study of all teachers 

r-cently entering the profession in 
order to use their reaction to prob 
lems they face as new teachers and 
how they might have been better 
prepared 

—Institution-wide studies of the pro- 

gram of teacher preparation in all 
Virginia colleges sending students 
into the teaching profession 


Education Association, and 542 of 
them are in areas that have not yet 
reached the perfect record. 

In addition to the lists published in 
each issue of the Journal since last 
November, the following schecls have 
become 100 per cent in their profes 
sional organization: 

FAIRFAX COUNTY 

Groveton Elementary School 
HARRISONBURG CITY 

Main Street School 
KING AND QUEEN COUNTY 

Pleasant Hill High School 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY 

Chase City Elementary School 
NORFOLK COUNTY—With the 

schools listed, Norfolk County 

is completely 100% 

Churchland Elementary School 

Deep Creek Elementary School 

Edwin W. Chittum Elementary 

School 
Highland Biltmore Elementary 
School 

Hodges Manor Elementary School 

James Hurst Elementary School 

Norfolk Highland Elementary 

School 
Simonsdale Elementary School 
B. M. Williams Elementary School 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 
Graham High School 
WISE COUNTY 
Wise Elementary School 
Coeburn Elementary School 
YORK COUNTY 
Grafton-Bethel School 








Your 


Retirement Questions 


Answered 


ie Virginia Retirement Plan combines Federal 
Social Security with the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System. 


Normal Retirement at Age 65 

Q. Can a member of the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement System retire at age 65 with full 
benefits? 

A. Yes. The normal retirement age is 65 and full 
benefits are received for each year of service. 
Compulsory retirement is age 70. 


Optional Retirement at Age 60 

Q. Can a member of the VSRS retire at age 60 
with less than 35 years of service? 

A. Under the VSRS Act, a member may retire at 
age 60 with any number of years of service. 

Q. Does a member receive full benefits for each year 
of service if he retires between ages 60-65? 

A. No. Benefits are actuarially reduced according to 
the following table. 
Percent of Normal Retirement Benefits Allowed 


When Retiring Between Ages 60 and 65 
% Normal Allowance % Normal Allowance 


Age For Female For Male 
65 100.0 100.0 
64 93.0 91.8 
63 86.6 84.6 
62 80.9 78.1 
61 75.7 ry 
60 70.9 67.0 


(If item 2 of the 1960 VEA Program of Action for the im- 
provement of the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System is 
enacted into law, a member retiring at age 60 with 35 years of 
service, would receive full benefits for each year of service.) 


Retirement Prior to Age 60 

Q. Can a member retire prior to age 60? 

A. Teachers who have been credited with service 
prior to July 1, 1942, may retire after comple- 
tion of 30 years of credited service upon attain- 
ing age 50, if a woman, or 58, if a man. You 
are guaranteed upon retiring under this pro- 
vision, a minimum combined annual allowance 
of $600, provided an optional benefit is not 
elected when you retire. 
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by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 


How can a member determine retirement benefits 
under this provision? 

A. Heshould write to Mr. Charles H. Smith, Direc- 
tor of the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System, 300 Finance Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Benefits are calculated under the formula 
of the former Virginia Retirement System and 
the actuarial reduction is made from a different 
table than the one found in this article. 


Disability Retirement 

Q. How many years of service are required before a 
member is eligible for retirement on disability? 

A. After 15 years under the VSRS Act. In addition, 
he can apply for disability under Social Security 
after age 50. 

Q. Isa member of the retirement system eligible for 
disability benefits if he is not in active service? 

A. No. A member can be considered for disability 
benefits only if he is in active service or on official 
leave of absence. 


Deferred Annuity 

Q. If a member leaves teaching, can he leave his ac- 
cumulated contributions in the system and re- 
ceive a deferred annuity after age 60? 

A. Yes, if he has 15 or more years of service. (He 
could return to teaching anytime prior to re- 
tirement and add to his years of service and 
increase his retirement benefits. ) 


Less than 15 Years Service 

Q. If a member leaves teaching with less than 15 
years of service, can he leave his accumulated 
contributions in the system? 

A. Yes. He may leave his contributions in the 
system for a period of 10 years and if he re- 
turns to teaching by the end of this period, he 
will not lose any prior service credit. However, 
if he does not return to service by the end of the 
10-year period, his contributions will be re- 
turned to him with interest at 2%. 
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Purchase of Credit 

Q. If a member leaves service, withdraws his con- 
tributions, and returns to teaching in Virginia, 
can he purchase credit for the prior Virginia 
service? 

A. No. (However, if item 9 of the 1960 VEA 
Program of Action on VSRS improvement is 
enacted into law, he would be able to purchase 
such credit.) 

Q. If a member chose not to join the Virginia Re- 

tirement System in 1942, but became a member 

at a later date, can he purchase credit for that 
service? 

A. No. (However, if item 10 of the 1960 VEA 
Program of Action is enacted into law, he would 
be able to purchase such credit.) 

Q. Can a member purchase credit for out-of-state 
service? 

A. No. (But, if item 11 of the 1960 VEA Program 
of Action is enacted into law, he could purchase 
credit for such service.) 


Credit for Service Prior to 1942 

Q. If a member of the Old Retirement Law (prior 

to 1942) returned to teaching in recent years, 

would he receive credit for service prior to 1942? 

A. Yes, if he returned to service prior to March 1, 
1952. However, if he returned after that date, 
he would not receive such credit. (Should item 
7 of the 1960 VEA Program of Action be en- 
acted into law, he would receive credit for the 
service prior to 1942 regardless of when he 
returned to teaching. ) 


How to Calculate Retirement Benefits 


1. Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 

Benefits under the VSRS for retirement (service) 
are calculated by taking 1 % of average compensation 
(in excess of $1200) for the highest five consecutive 
years of creditable service for each year of service with 
no limit on salary. Annual disability retirement al- 
lowance prior to age 65 is 1!4 % of the average salary 
for the highest five consecutive years for each year of 
creditable service. (If item 1 of the 1960 VEA Pro- 
gram of Action is enacted into law, benefits would 
be calculated on the total salary.) 





Some Interesting Information About the 
Virginia Supplemental Retirement System 


32,500 teachers and 25,000 State employees are 
members of the system. 

500 teachers and State employees are retiring an- 
nually (approximately 85% on service and 
15% on disability) . 

2500 teachers and 1500 State employees are on 
the retired list. 

Members contribute 6 million dollars each year and 
the State 9 million dollars. 

111 million dollars in reserve. 

Approximately 314 million dollars paid out an- 
nually in benefits. 
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Reprinted from Better Homes & Gardens. 


2. Social Security 

A benefit table has been set out in the law. The 
following shows some examples of monthly benefits 
effective as of January 1, 1959: 


Average Monthly Earnings $250 $275 $300 
Retirement at 65) $ 95.00 $100.00 $105.00 
Disability at 50 ) 

Retirement for women at 62.. 76.00 80.00 84.00 
Retired couple (wife 65) . 142.50 150.00 157.50 
Widow and 2 children 190.10 200.00 210.20 
Average Monthly Earnings $325 $350 $400 
Retirement at 65) $111.00 $116.00 $127.00 


Disability at 50 ) 


Retirement for women at 62 88.80 92.80 101.60 
Retired couple (wife 65) 166.50 174.00 190.50 
Widow and 2 children 222.10 232.00 254.10 


Example of Retirement Benefits (Service) 

A member with 35 years of service, 65 years of age with an 
average salary of $4000 for the highest five consecutive years of 
service would receive a yearly retirement of $2324 ($980 from 
VSRS and $1344 from Social Security) calculated as follows: 

$4000 — $1200 = $2800 

$2800 X 1% =$ 28 amount per year of service 


$28 X 35 = $980 annual benefits from VSRS 


1344 annual benefits from Social Security 


$2324 Total Annual Retirement Benefits 

If the above member had retired at age 60 with the same 

salary and number of years of service, his total benefits would be 

approximately $1557 (67% X $2324). (However, if item 2 

of the 1960 VEA Program of Action is enacted into law, the 
benefits under VSRS would not be actuarially reduced.) 


Example of Retirement Benefits (Disability) 

A member with 30 years of service with an average salary of 
$4000 for the highest five consecutive years of service who has 
reached 50 years of age would receive a yearly retirement of 
$2844, for disability, calculated as follows: 

$4000 X 14% =$ 50 per year of service 

$50 X 30 = $1500 annual benefits from VSRS 


$1500 = annual benefits from VSRS 
$1344 = annual benefits from Social Security 





$2844 Total Annual Retirement Benefits 
If the above member had retired prior to age 50 on disability, 
under the VSRS, his benefits would have been only $1500 inas- 
much as Social Security benefits are not available until age 50. 


How to Calculate Retirement Benefits 

You can calculate your retirement benefits for 
service and disability by substituting in the above 
examples your average salary, years of creditable serv- 
ice and retirement age. 
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Options You May Elect Upon Retirement 


If you do not select an Option, your retirement al- 
lowance, computed according to the normal or early 
service or disability retirement formula set forth in 
the Act, will be paid to you as long as you live and if 
you die before you have received an amount equal to 
your accumulated contributions on the effective date 
of your retirement, your beneficiary will receive the 
excess of your accumulated contributions over the 
total retirement allowances you have received. 


You may select one of the following Options, which 
are subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees: 


OPTION Straight life 
OPTION 2(a). Joint and last survivor 
OPTION 2(b). Joint and last survivor, one-half 
to the last survivor 
OPTION 3. Early Service Retirement (Age 60 to 
65) Soctal Security 
OPTION 4. Other Option—lIt is possible for you 
to request the Board to approve some other method 
of payment of your retirement allowance. 


Social Security Changes Effective January 1, 1959 

As a result of the 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, retirement benefits were increased ap- 
proximately 7% and the following additional 
changes were made: 

1. Maximum total benefits payable to a family 
were increased from $200 to $254 per month. 

2. A benefit table is set out in the law, and the 
benefits formula, formerly used, is deleted. (Note 
table above) 

3. The amount an individual may earn without 
losing his Social Security benefits was raised 
from $80 to $100 per month. 

4. Benefits for dependents of disabled workers are 
similar to those now provided for dependents 
of retired workers. These benefits became pay- 
able beginning with the month of September 
1958. 

5. Provision for retroactive payment of disability 
insurance benefits for as many as 12 months 
before the month in which the application is 
filed for these benefits. To permit the payment 
of as many as 12 months’ retroactive benefits, the 
legislation provides that the waiting period may 
begin 18 months before the application is filed. 

6. The earnings base on which contributions are 
made was increased from $4200 to $4800. The 
new base was effective beginning in 1959. 

7. Contributions by the members and the State 
was increased from 2!4 % to 214 % 


Questions about the Virginia Supplemental 

Retirement System and Social Security 

Q. To whom should questions about the VSRS and 
Social Security be addressed? 

A. Mr. Charles H. Smith, Director of the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System, 300 Finance 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. Also, those in 
charge of the Social Security office nearest you 
will answer any questions you may have con- 
cerning Social Security. 
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1960 VEA PROGRAM OF ACTION 


for the Improvement of the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System 


1. Annual normal retirement benefits shall equal 1% of 
the first $4800 of the average salary for the five highest con- 
secutive years plus 114% of the average salary for the five 
highest consecutive years in excess of $4800 multiplied by 
the number of years of credited service. This would mean 
that benefits would be caluculated at 1.91% (including Social 
Security) on the first $4800 average salary and at 1.50% 
on that part of the salary in excess of $4800. (At present, 
the benefit is 1% of the average salary for the five highest 
consecutive years in excess of $1200.) 


2. The Virginia Supplemental Retirement Act be amended 
to provide a member retiring under the early service retirement 
provision, effective upon attaining age 60 and credited with 
30 or more years of service in the Retirement System, a retire- 
ment allowance from the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System without the allowance being actuarially reduced. (At 
present, the normal retirement age is 65 and one who retires 
before age 65 is paid an actuarially reduced amount.) 


3. Contributions of members shall be proportionately ad- 
justed to allow members to share in cost of increased benefits. 
(At present, members contribute 4% of salary over $1200.) 


4. If a member dies after having credit for 5 years of 
Virginia service, his survivors shall be entitled to one of the 
two following benefits: (At present only OASDI survivors’ 
benefits are available.) 


(a) Any surviving dependent of a member shall receive a 
survivor benefit during any period when ineligible 
for benefits under the OASDI program. The benefits 
payable would be based on the OASDI formula for 
survivors. 

(b) If the member dies after having attained age 60 and 
is credited with 30 years’ service, the optional selec- 
tion chosen by the member for the payment of his 
retirement allowance after retirement shall become 
operative on the date of death as if the member had 
retired on such date. 


5. Minimum disability benefits equal to $1000 a year or 
25% of the average salary for the five highest consecutive 
years whichever is the larger (including Social Security bene- 
fits) shall be paid to a member who has been permanently 
disabled after serving 10 years. (At present, 15 years of service 
is required as qualification for receipt of disability benefits, and 
a minimum of $675.) 


6. If a member leaves State service after 5 years of credited 
service, he may leave his contributions in the retirement fund 
and be eligible for a deferred allowance. (At present, 15 years 
of service are required as qualification for a deferred allow- 
ance. ) 


7. Qualifying service rendered prior to July 1, 1942, 
heretofore not creditable, may be credited to all members with 
5 years of credited service since March 1, 1952. 


8. Members who withdrew accumulated contributions in 
1952 may redeposit the amount withdrawn with interest and 
receive credit for service prior to March 1, 1952. 


9. Any member who returns to the profession after having 
previously withdrawn his accumulated contributions be al- 
lowed to re-invest these contributions with interest and receive 
credit for the service lost at the time of withdrawal. 


10. Persons in positions covered under the repealed Virginia 
Retirement System who rejected membership in 1942 be per- 
mitted to pay contributions with interest and receive credit 
for service during the period of rejection. 


11. After 5 years of membership in the Virginia Retire- 
ment System, present members and new members of the present 
retirement system may purchase credit for teaching service in 
other states, up to 10 years, provided they are ineligible for 
a deferrec allowance from those states for the same service. 
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NEA Headquarters Building Dedicated February 8-10, 1959 


A Profession Builds To Serve 


HREE-DAY ceremonies 

marked the dedication of the 
new $7-million headquarters 
building of the National Education 
Association on Washington’s Six- 
teenth Street, ‘“‘Avenue of Presi- 
dents.”’ 


Salutes from state governors, the 
sealing of a ‘Time Capsule’’ to be 
ypened in 1999, and addresses by 
cabinet officers, prominent educa- 
tors, and laymen highlighted the 
three-day ceremonies, February 8- 
10, dedicating the granite-and- 
green-glass structure, designed 
by Virginia architects, Joseph 
Saunders & Associates of Alexan- 
dria. Architect Joseph H. Saunders, 
Jr. is the son of the late Joseph H. 
Saunders, state and national leader 
in education—a former superin- 
tendent of Newport News schools, 
past VEA president, and long 
chairman of the NEA board of 
trustees. 

The real description of the new 
home of the 700,000-member 
teacher organization, according to 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary, comes in terms of 
function. This building is to 
serve it is a Workshop, a 
Center, and a Symbol.’ He re- 
minded that teachers built this 
Workshop and it must serve their 
interests as a Center for the profes- 
sion, as well as a Symbol of pride 
in the past and affirmation of faith 
in the future. 

The site for the new NEA head- 
quarters building in the capital city 
»f the nation is the familiar address 

1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west—long known to teachers of 
America. Sixteenth Street, often 
called the Street of Presidents, be- 
gins at Lafayette Park, directly in 
front of the White House, and ex- 
tends north to the boundary line 
of the District of Columbia and 
the State of Maryland. Along its 
course are found embassies, 
churches, shrines, historic statuary, 
time-mellowed mansions, and mod- 
ern apartments nearby. The NEA 
Center is close to the heart of the 
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nation’s Capitol, in an important 
area of the city’s culture and tra- 
ditions. 

“This new building, which we 
are dedicating,’’ said Dr. Karl H. 
Berns, co-director of the NEA 
Building Fund Campaign, ‘will 
be one of the most significant 
edifices of all times, May it be a 
lasting symbol of the importance 
of education in our national life.’’ 

‘As we dedicate this workshop 
for education’, he added, ‘‘our pro- 
fession is mindful of a great trust. 
There is no other building like it in 
the free world. In these strange 
times, the race against catastrophe 





is very real. Not only are two 
mighty military powers in world 
conflict, but our school systems are 
in conflict—A Soviet Union highly 
federal system against our system 
of democratic-controlled schools. 
On this building is placed the 
wager for our survival. We have 
invested in a share for the survival 
of a free world. From this building 
may shine the beacon light which 
may bring peace in our time.” 
Other participants in the dedica 
tion ceremonies included Arthur S. 
Fleming, secretary of Health, Edu 
cation and Welfare: U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Lawrence 





AS THE NEA’S “SYMBOL OF THE FUTURE”, Sarah Pasma from 
Juneau, Alaska and president of the Future Teachers of America there, sealed a 
“Time Capsule” containing predictions from governors on the future of education 
in their states in the next 40 years. The “capsule” is to be opened in 1999. Here 
she is shown delivering a statement by Alaska’s Acting Governor Hugh J. Wade 
to Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA. (The telegraph mes- 
sage from Virginia’s Governor J. Lindsay Almond is reproduced with this article. ) 
Watching the event are (1 to r) Joseph B. Van Pelt, NEA State Director and 
superintendent of Bristol, Virginia, schools; Sarah; Dr. Carr; and Dr. Cornelia S. 
Adair, past president of the National Education Association, and retired elemen- 
tary school principal, Richmond. This ceremony was part of the three-day 
activities (February 8-10) marking the dedication of the new $7 million National 
Education Association headquarters in the Nation’s Capital, designed by Virginia 
architects, Joseph Saunders & Associates, Alexandria. 
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G. Derthick: Senator Lister Hill 
(D. Ala.) ; Grayson L. Kirk, presi 
dent of Columbia University: 
Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Dela 
ware; Erwin D. Canhan, editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor; as 
well as top NEA officers, both past 
and present. 

Executive Secretary Robert F. 
Williams represented the Virginia 
Education Association at the dedi 
cation. Telegram of greeting sent 
by Governor Almond js reproduced 
on this page. 

The “Time Capsule’, to be un 
sealed on the eve of the 21st cen- 
tury, contained predictions from 
state governors forecasting the fu- 
ture of education in their respective 
states within the next forty years. 

Sarah Pasma, 17-year-old 
Juneau, Alaska, high-school senior 
and president of the Juneau Future 
Teachers Association, sealed the 
capsule, having personally delivered 
the message from her own acting 
governor, Hugh J. Wade. Miss 
Pasma, as a future teacher in the 
49th State, was invited to the cere 
monies by the NEA as a ‘‘symbol] 
of the future.”’ 

Iovery governor expressed the 
conviction that educational oppor 
tunities in their states 40 years 
hence will be infinitely greater than 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 1201 SIXTEENTH ST NORTHWEST WASHDC- 
CONGRATULATIONS ON THE DEDICATION OF THIS BEAUTIFUL HEAD- 
QUARTERS BUILDING. EDUCATION WILL MOVE FORWARD IN THE 
NEXT FORTY YEARS TO THE EXTENT THAT THE DEDICATED TEACHER 
OF AMERICA INSPIRES IN STUDENTS A ZEAL TO WORK, TO THINK 
AND LEARN; ENCOURAGES A RESPECT FOR THRIFT, A LOVE OF 
COUNTRY, A REVERENCE FOR THINGS SPIRITUAL, AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF LOYALTY, A SENSE OF GRATITUDE FOR NOBLE SACRIFICE; 
AND VALUES PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM MORE HIGHLY THAN PERSONAL 
SECURITY. THIS IS MY PROPHECY AND MY FAITH- 


J LINDSAY ALMOND JR 


they are today. Every governor 
stressed the need for adaptability 
on the part of the school districts 
and the teaching profession. And 
every governor expressed the fer- 
vent hope that the teaching profes- 
sion will be accorded the same 
public respect now reserved for 
doctors and lawyers. 

Built with funds contributed 
Over a seven-year period by 150,- 
000 members of the Association, 
the NEA headquarters is designed 
to provide services to its nearly 





Among local observances to mark the dedication and opening of the new NEA 
Headquarters building, the League of Richmond Teachers sponsored a tea and 
message by Dr. Karl Berns, assistant executive secretary for field operations, NEA, 
on February 23, at First Baptist Church, Richmond. With a replica of the new 
NEA building at Washington in the background, discussing some of its features 
are Mrs. W. Hamilton Crockford, president of the Richmond PTA; Dr. Berns; 
Mrs. Coralease B. Jennings, president of the League of Richmond Teachers; and 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Garber, program chairman. 


GOVERNOR- 


three-quarter million members 
through 68 divisions, departments, 
committees, commissions and 
councils. 

A staff of 700 mans the head- 
quarters of the NEA, a 102-year- 
old independent, nongovernmental 
professional association for all edu- 
cators. Membership includes teach- 
ers, schoo] administrators and col- 
lege professors; aims of the organi- 
zation include promoting the cause 
of education in the United States, 
increasing educational opportuni- 
ties for all children and advancing 
the interest of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Major research studies throwing 
new light on educational problems 
are scheduled for completion at 
NEA headquarters in 1959; hun- 
dreds of periodicals and other pub- 
lications will be planned, written 
and edited there. Thousands of let- 
ters will go out to members and 
others seeking information on 
every facet of education. 

According to NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr, the new 
Headquarters Building, ‘‘enables 
the Association to continue into its 
second century of service with 
literal as well as figurative emphasis 
on the theme ‘A Profession Builds 
to Serve.’ ”’ 

Just as the Pentagon is dedicated 
to military strength, he added, and 
the Capitol is dedicated to orderly 
government by legislation, so the 
National Education Association 
building—Workshop, Center, and 
Symbol—is dedicated to the future 
of America. 
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A life size portrait of Superintendent Edwin W. Chittum was presented to 
him at the dedication of the new school. Viewing the painting are Dr. Henry 
I. Willett, dedication speaker, and superintendent of Richmond City schools; 
Superintendent Chittum; and Franklyn Kingdom, principal of the new Norfolk 


County Edwin W. Chittum School. 


Edwin W. Chittum School 
Dedicated 


An overflow crowd packed the audi- 
torium of the new Edwin W. Chittum 
School in Norfolk County at its dedi- 
cation to pay tribute to the man for 
whom the school was named. Superin- 
tendent Edwin W. Chittum has served 
the Norfolk County schools since 
1944. 

Faculty and students together with 
people of the community presented to 
him a life size portrait of himself and 
the administrative staff expressed their 
esteem in the gift of a wrist watch. 

Superintendent Chittum was de- 
scribed as “the finest thing that ever 
happened to Norfolk County”, by 
Charles M. Russell, member of the 
school board from Western Branch 
Magisterial District, where the new 
school is located. B. M. Williams, 
chairman of the Norfolk County 
School Board, paid tribute to the “‘out- 
standing educator’ not only in the 
county, but also in the State and na- 
t1i0n. 

Dr. Henry I. Willett, superintendent 
of the Richmond City schools, in mak- 
ing the dedication address, told of 
working with Mr. Chittum before 
either of them came to Norfolk Coun- 
ty. Later when Dr. Willett became 
superintendent of Norfolk County 
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schools, he said he “lost no time” in 
bringing Mr. Chittum into the system. 

In addition to his services in Nor- 
folk County, Mr. Chittum has held 
numerous posts in both state and na- 
tional educational organizations. He is 
presently serving on the VEA Welfare 
Committee. Among other honors that 
have come to Mr. Chittum, a stadium 
in Norfolk County was named for him 
in 1954, and he was awarded in 1957 
the Phi Delta Kappa Distinguished 
Service Award by the University of 
Virginia for outstanding leadership in 
education. 


Mrs. Ruth O. Watts, Reporter 





Virginian Wins Top 
Science Talent Award 

John S. Letcher, Jr., of Lexington 
won the nation’s top honors and a 
$7,500 scholarship in the 18th annual 
nationwide Westinghouse science talent 
search. 

He was selected from an original 
total of 28,000 high school contestants, 
including 40 finalists—9 girls and 31 
boys—who competed for top awards. 

The 17-year old Lexington winner 
plans a career in nuclear or rocket re- 
search. At the Baylor School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, which he is now 
attending, he constructed an experi- 
mental linear electron accelerator 
“atom smasher” employing high fre- 
quency, high voltage induction. That 
was his “search project” in the com- 
petition and one of the reasons he won. 
He plans to use his scholarship at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
and hopes some day to head a research 
team developing a nuclear propulsion 
system for interplanetary travel. His 
early education was in Virginia schools 
at Lexington where his parents make 
their home. His father is a retired 
brigadier general in the Marine Corps. 

The annual science talent search is 
conducted by the science clubs of 
America, an activity of Science Serv- 
ice, and supported by Westinghouse 


Educational Foundation. 


Conference on 
Academically Talented 
An invitational conference on the 
Academically Talented has been 
planned by the VEA at Natural Bridge, 
June 18-19. Dr. Charles E. Bish, di 
rector for Project of the Academically 
Talented Student, NEA, will serve as 


conference consultant. 


The new Edwin W. Chittum School is a 24 room structure located on Dock 
Landing Road in the Western Branch District of Norfolk County. It accom- 
modates 750 pupils. Named in honor of Norfolk County’s superintendent, the 
school was dedicated on October 23, 1958. 
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MACHINES 
AT WORK FOR YOU 


A dozen different kinds of machines are used to turn 
out the volume of work required at the VEA Head- 
quarters to prepare information and get it in your hands. 


While on the brink of the space age, the machine age is 
still with us. Here are some of the machines at work for 


VEA members. 


A fully automatic printing calculator (top picture) is 
used by the bookkeeper to insure accuracy, speed and 
proof with the financial records. Not only does this 
Remington Rand product add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, but it computes discounts and skillfully manipu- 
lates figures in other operations. 


This typewriter is one of several IBM machines used 
by the secretaries to turn out approximately one thousand 
individually written letters each month, in addition to 
cutting about 175 masters monthly for multiple produc- 


tion. 


About 20,000 pieces of mail pass through this postage 
meter machine each month. With this Pitney-Bowes 
equipment, mail is weighed, sealed and stamped. A 
mimeograph machine for emergency use in multiple pro- 
duction of material is shown in the background. 


On this Speedaumat machine (bottom left) all en- 
velopes are addressed for numerous special mailings to 
presidents of local associations, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, VEA board of directors, school boards, commit- 
tees, State Board of Education, Legislature, radio and 
TV stations, and other miscellaneous mailings. In addi- 
tion, the entire 25,000 strip list for mailing the Virginia 


Journal of Education each school month is run through 
this machine. It also addresses VEA membership cards 
and Preventorium cards, as well as retired teachers cards. 


A plate for every name on the mailing list is made on 
this graphotype machine, requiring about 10,000 new 
plates each year for additions, changes, and corrections 
in addresses. 


The multilith machine is almost constantly in use. On 
this “young printing press” are produced all the research 
studies; newsletters for presidents of local associations, 
principals, PTA members, together with newsletters for 
14 departments and sections of the VEA; programs, and 
various covering letters; also Legislative news flashes 
and reprints. More than one million sheets of paper pass 
through this machine a year. 
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- Stapling together the various research studies and other 
materials is done by the Bates electric machine, to ex- 
pedite the mammoth job. Folding letters 
e and material for 
A mass mailing is the 
function of this ma- 
chine. 
The photocopy duplicator (insert above) makes from 
6 to 10 copies of material in quick order, and also makes 
= plates for multilith operation. 
O 
J 
F A high-precision machine is the Olivetti Divisumma 
a used in research for speed, ease and accuracy in per- 
a forming calculations and arriving at percentages. This 
5 machine aids in the preparation of some twenty research 


studies each year. 


More than 2,000 letters a month are individualized on 
this robotyper. 


But machines can not do all, even 
though they are a tremendous auto- 
mation aid. Many hands are needed to 
assemble, collate, and staple the “tons 
of material” provided for your infor- 
mation and use, as services of your 
VEA. 
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JUST ADOPTED BY 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 





with 
Noble's os 

HANDWRITING -° 

for EVERYDAY USE 


GRADES 1 to 7 


One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. 


Teaches your pupils not only how to 
write but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN 


Alabama New Mexico 
Alaska North Carolina 
California Oklahoma 
Delaware Oregon 
Georgia South Carolina 
Idaho Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Kentucky Utah 
Mississippi Virginia 
Nevada West Virginia 


ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACH 

ER’S MANUALS and many other cor 
related handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 


ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The new way to mark pupil’s papers 
with rubber stamps. 


Catalog giving prices and further in- 
formation sent upon request to Schoo! 
Principals. Address Dept. V 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Over 50 Years, 
Books Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Teacher Education 

(Continued from page 15) 
the year. The schools can’t do 
everything and ought not to try. 
Parents will have to accept some 
responsibility. A definition of just 
what the schools can do best and 
what they ought to do would be 
helpful. 

Another question that we must 
face is that of whether the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers 
should begin in the freshman year 
in college or the junior or the senior 
or the graduate year. Many people 
feel that professional training 
should start early, but one diffi 
culty is that most people, particu 
larly most boys going into teach- 
ing, don’t make their vocational 
decision very early. Many will 
teach but they don't know it yet. 
So you can’t start professional 
preparation until they decide to be 
come teachers. Girls do make their 
decisions somewhat earlier, partic- 
ularly girls who become elementary 
teachers. 

Something we have to decide in 
the long run, although I don’t 
think we are quite ready to do this 
yet, is whether practice teaching 
ought to come out of the under 
graduate years or come as a fifth 
year of extended internship. 

And then the question—do we 
prepare teachers for the school 
rooms of the past, present, or fu- 
ture? And if the future, whose 
guesses about the future are we go 
ing to accept? Educators often have 
been accused of preparing for the 
past, just as generals always prepare 
for the last war instead of the next 
one. The reason is that they know 
all about the last war, and they 
don't know much about the next 
one. And the same is true in edu 
cation, but still we would be much 
wiser to anticipate the future in 
some degree and prepare for that. 

In planning our program for 
teacher education, let us make every 
effort to assure that all teachers will 
be highly intelligent and liberally 
educated. Let us make as sure as we 
can that each teacher will know his 
subject well and will know how 
to teach it with a high degree of 
skill. But let us not assume that 
teachers must be all alike or that 
they must fit into a mold. It is not 
necessary for every teacher to be ex- 





troverted, to have a happy smile, or 
to be highly skilled in social situa- 
tions. Some of the best teachers | 
have known had none of these 
traits. Although we do want teach- 
ers who are decent and humane, 
let's make sure that we are not 
branding a teacher as autocratic 
merely because he thinks the rules 
should be enforced and that each 
child should be held to the highest 
standard of which he is capable. If 
these traits are undemocratic, then 
Jefferson was not a democrat. 
Moods Change 

‘Thirty years ago we saw a new 
emphasis on American education, 
and this reflected the mood of the 
people of the 1920's. The stress in 
the '20’s and '30’s was on meeting 
the needs of the child; on growth 
rather than learning, on greater 
permissiveness, less competition, 
and more relaxed standards, so that 
even the slowest pupil would 
eventually get a diploma. We 
wanted every child to be happy 
and contented, and to have a 
feeling of success. We thought this 
could best be assured by de-empha- 
sizing standards, competition in 
grades, by broadening the curric- 
ulum, by eliminating the distinc 
tion between curricula and extra- 
curricular activities. This emphasis 
in education was clearly related to 
the mood of the people, and I think 
it would be foolish to give too 
much credit or blame to educators 
for what was actually a cultural 
trend. Our homes as well as our 
schools became child-centered. In 
fact, | think the homes went 
farther in becoming child-centered 
than the schools did. If you doubt 
it, go into a sampling of American 
homes and see who controls the 
TV and decides what programs 
you are going to watch. 

‘Today the mood of the people 
has changed. ‘There is a new stress 
on values and standards, on hard 
work and more firm discipline. 
There is stress on the re-establish- 
ment of priorities in education, in 
deciding what comes first. This 
means that some activities may 
again become extra-curricular, 
meaning they will be set aside as 
being of less importance and of 
taking up the time left. These re- 
actions were inevitable, for the 
trends of the 1920’s were ones 
that could not help becoming ri- 
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diculous when they were pressed 
too far. 

The new mood of the Ameri- 
can people will bring dramatic 
changes in our schools. These 
will require a new kind of teacher, 
more resolute and purposeful, more 
firm and vigorous. He must under- 
stand children and know how to 
teach, but he must at the same 
time have a firm knowledge of his 
subject and a broad grasp of the 
world of ideas. He will not be 
afraid to be intellectual. He will 
be willing to set high standards 
for all children capable of achiev- 
ing them. He must be intelligent 
enough to stand up against anti- 
intellectual forces of our culture. 
Such teachers will be able to com- 
mand a greater prestige and much 
higher salaries, and I am confident 
that the American people, in their 
present mood, will be willing to 
foot the bill once it is demonstrated 
that they are getting better teachers 
and the right kind of teachers. I do 
not think they will pay higher sala- 
ries for teachers who lack these 
traits 


Constructive Action 

The wide spread interest in edu- 
cation affords a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for us to bring about some 
long overdue changes in education. 
[he casting of satellites into orbit 
has not really changed the prob- 
lems of education very much. The 
problems have been with us for a 
long time. But it has surely in- 
creased public awareness of the 
problems and created a climate of 
opinion in which action is possible. 
Some educators have been alarmed 
by the wide-spread public examina- 
tion of the schools in the past sev- 
eral years, because any examination 
inevitably involves criticism of ex- 
isting institutions and threatens to 
disturb the status quo. I do not 
share this alarm, particularly in the 
field of teacher education. A re- 
examination is long overdue and 
the new programs emerging from 
it will be better than any we have 
ever had. Changes are inevitable, 
but changes may be either good or 
bad. As responsible leaders in your 
communities, yours is a tremendous 
responsibility and opportunity, for 
with courage and vigor you can 
guide the changes into constructive 
channels. 
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TIPS TO TEACHERS 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycnolo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 
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Educators LIVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine 


Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 


SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 











Travel 








JACK STANLEY 
Va. Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Va. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability ‘ 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans ¢ Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Pavoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910, 


‘Mutual Life-----* 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

I P.O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. i 
J Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

I Please send, without obligation, (_ ) latest Child Psy- I 

chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- | 

I bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. i 

4 

4 Name: ....... ickaaneanaataial " sascinesemniii - i 

| SN 8 a entiiatteniinieeniuname ; 

! City: —— i 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


EACHERS-Just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 


protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 





@ on signature only 
gages on car, furniture or personal property 


longer! 


the summer, payments on principal stop also 


managers—only you and we know about it 
strict privacy 


+ 








Dial Finance Company, ert. 0-11 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 


1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


nt 





Amount earned Number o iths 
Age... per month $ — you receive salary 
Name and address 

of school you teach 
How long with Previous 
present employer............. employmer 
Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 


Salary 
per month $ 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 Cash 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 


no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 


@ installments pay loan out of future earnings 
budgeted to fit your Income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS no principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 


PRIVATE The ioan is made by mail from the pri- 


@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 
We guarantee 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@® Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----| 













Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








ready and waiting for needs here 


Select your Loan 








You Get Months 


You Get Months 





CONFIDENTIAL 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 


20000 


1343 50000 2769 





none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 





30000 1995 60000 3249 





MAIL, All mall Is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Payments 






} 


ee 





The following are all the debts that I have 





WHOS OUOSOUOSOON NOON NOONSOODE 
Formerly State Finance Company = OUR GUARANTEE 
Over Sizty Years of Service ~ 

‘ , > If for any reason you return 
> the money within 10 days 
= after the loan is made there 
= will be no charge or cost 
<> to you. 
AUlNNnnngngonoogg 0000000000 90000 


DIAL, Ficonce Company 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. D-11, Omaha 2, Neb. 





Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


$...... $ ; savsnceatiinessaial 


To Whom Owing Address 


$ = 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


j 
| 


Street Town State . Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup... 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
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ee em cee cme eee em wee om eee ee em nh ee mem mem me me ee me es ee 


auto made? (Name) eases . Town Street Town State - Occup.... 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship) ee 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State ; Occup......-...--.----— 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
eitiaccinsinnticumeinnns: OO CRORE) rapa ee Add.) - 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here Address a Sa 
payment to? (Name) Scesppensinimeesnininstith Town 
Purpose of loan.............. Town County . State caosiin aetna 
be TE Amount Monthly irst Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ Payment $ Due Date Due Date iaecesanees .... | Date sotmpeiaiinal d 
Se See . _ ——§ 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dia! Finance Company at its office in Omaha, rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly i 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. | 
with interest as stated herein. i 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid ry 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 | 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 0 
balance and interest. consecutive days. q 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, i 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable t 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined slit ama entintiintamdicamaeale = — ; 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska i 
: : > — — , PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQIL IRED_ SIGNATURES : 
§ DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING “REQUIRED | —— i ' 
} SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED “Q . (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ; 
= 
7 = i 
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New VEA Board Member 





H. M. Painter became president of 
District P of the Virginia Education 
Association March 1, succeeding Elton 
Bonner who left the District to accept 
a position in Fairfax County. The new 
member of the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors is general supervisor of Botetourt 
County Schools. 

A native of Botetourt County, Mr. 
Painter has had wide and varied ex- 
perience in education, his chosen pro- 
fession. He holds the AB degree from 
Roanoke College and a Master’s degree 
from the University of Virginia. Fol- 
lowing graduation from Roanoke in 
1916, he served one year as science 
teacher and athletic coach in Florence, 
South Carolina. During World War I, 
Mr. Painter was a commissioned officer 
in the Infantry. After his military 
service discharge, he held principal- 
ships in Botetourt County and Wythe- 
ville. He was then district superin- 
tendent of the Davis, West Virginia 
Schools for five years. Returning to 
Virginia, he held a principalship in 
Shenandoah County before accepting 
the position of division superintendent 
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in 1933 in his native county of Bote- 
tourt. After 24 years in that position 
he resigned to become general super- 
visor in 1957——which position he now 
holds. 

Mr. Painter is a life member of the 
NEA, a member of the AASA, the 
VEA and his local association. He has 
served on a number of committees in 
several professional organizations, and 
has served as president of the VEA 
Department of Superintendents. 

In addition to professional activities, 
Mr. Painter has always taken an active 
part in his community. He is secre- 
tary of the Masonic Lodge, past presi- 
dent of the Rotary and Ruritan Clubs, 
active in Boy Scout work, Red Cross, 
Crippled Children, and others. He is 
an elder in the Fincastle Presbyterian 
Church and serves as a Sunday School 
teacher. 


Selected for 
Foreign Seminar 

Edwin L. Lamberth, 
superintendent for General Adminis- 
tration of the Norfolk City schools, 
was one of twenty school administra- 


assistant 


tors selected from more than 500 can- 
didates for participation in the first 
foreign seminar on comparative educa- 
tion. The seminar for American school 
administrators was held in France and 
The Netherlands, February 1 through 
March 24. 

The U. S. Office of Education ad- 
ministers the project under the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Department of State. U. 
S. school officials selected for the 
seminar receive Fulbright grants cov- 
ering their travel and tuition costs. 
Mr. Lamberth is the only Virginian 
selected among the representatives 
from 18 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico for this experience 
in international understanding through 
education. 


Heads New School 





A. MeChesney 


the new Wilson Elementary School at 


Robert opened 
Fishersville and serves as its first prin- 
cipal. Mr. McChesney is a native of 
Augusta County, and has taught and 
served the county school system in 
many positions. He received his AB 
from Hampden-Sydney College and his 
M.Ed. from William and Mary; in ad- 
dition he has done graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. He has 
taught in the Towers School and the 
North River High School and _ has 
served as principal of the Towers, 
Churchville, and Fishersville Schools. 
He served as the first principal of Wil- 
son Memorial High School from the 
time of its opening in the fall of 1947 
until the spring of 1958 when he ac- 
cepted the present assignment. Mr. 
McChesney is an Elder in the Tinkling 
Spring Presbyterian Church; a member 
of the Fishersville Ruritan Club, and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. He is a 
past president of the Augusta County 
Education Association, and a past 
president of District G, VEA. 


Assistant Personnel Director 


Frank Brown, director of instruc- 
tion and assistant superintendent of 
schools in Alexandria for the past six 
years, has been named Assistant Direc- 
tor of Personnel for the Arlington 
schools. 


Mr. Brown is a graduate of Ran 


dolph-Macon College and holds a 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Virginia. He was with the Martins- 
ville schools before going to Alexan- 
dria. Previous to that he spent ten years 
as assistant cashier of the Old Point 


National Bank at Phoebus, Virginia. 




















Elton A. Bonner Aubrey E. 


New Principalships 


Elton A. Bonner has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new James 
Madison High School in Fairfax Coun- 
ty. The school is located in the en- 
virons of the town of Vienna. Mr. 
Bonner assumed his duties in Fairfax 
on March 1 and will be involved in 
the processes of organizing the new 
school in preparation for its fall open- 
ing. Mr. Bonner holds a Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Alabama 
and has been principal of Franklin 
County High School since its opening 
in the fall of 1950. A member of the 
VEA Board of Directors as president 
of District P, he resigned this office 
upon moving from the District. 


Aubrey E. Brown becomes prin- 
cipal of Liberty Hall High School, 
Washington County, to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of Charles 
Brown Snodgrass. Mr. Brown at- 
tended the public schools of Madison 
County, North Carolina, and received 
his AB degree from Emory and Henry 
College with the class of 1952. He 
earned his M.Ed. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Florida in 1953. He served 
with the United States Air Forces 
during World War II. After his dis- 
charge, he worked for the Army 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
His teaching experience includes three 
years in the Cocoa Junior High School, 
Florida, and William King High 
School, Abingdon, Virginia, two years. 
He is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Ralph P. Cox is the new principal 
of Damascus High School, Washing- 
ton County. A native of Lee County, 
he received his BS degree from Lincoln 
Memorial University and his MA from 
Peabody College. He has taught for 


eleven years in Lee County, during 
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Ralph P. Cox 


which he was principal of Dryden 
High School for six years. 


William H. Jordan has been 
named principal of Falls Church High 
School in Fairfax County. Mr. Jordan 
succeeds W. Leon Mason, who trans- 
ferred to the new J. E. B. Stuart High 
School of the same county. Mr. Jor- 
dan has served in Fairfax as assistant 
principal of Mt. Vernon High School, 
1956-58, and as assistant principal at 
Lee High School during the current 
school term. Before coming to Fair- 
fax, Mr. Jordan was a teacher and 
principal of schools in Giles County. 
He holds a Masters degree from the 
University of Virginia. 


W. Leon Mason has been selected 
as principal of the new J. E. B. Stuart 
High School, which will open in the 
fall and is located near Seven Corners 
in Fairfax County. Mr. Mason came 
to Fairfax in the fall of 1954 and has 
served as assistant principal of Mt. 
Vernon High School for two years and 
as principal of Falls Church High 
School for the past three years. He 
hold a Masters degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and prior to coming 
to Fairfax had a broad experience as 
teacher and director of instruction. 
His work included service in Din- 
widdie, Princess Anne, and Norfolk 
Counties, and the City of Richmond. 
His background also includes several 
assignments with the armed service in 
civilian and military capacities. 


Slade W. Phillips, the new 
principal of Cradock Junior High 
School in Norfolk County, has ad- 
vanced from a principalship at Crad- 
ock Elementary. 

A native of Portsmouth, he is a 
former coach and assistant principal 
at Churchland High. He began his 
career with Norfolk County in 1949 


W. H. Jordan 








W. Leon Mason 


as a social studies teacher at Great 
Bridge High School. 

Mr. Phillips attended the College 
of William and Mary and holds a BS 
and a MA degree from East Carolina 
College. He served in the Navy from 
1943 until 1946. 


Mason H. Pully is the new prin- 
cipal of Middletown Elementary School 
in Frederick County. He replaces 
William H. Armentrout who has gone 
to Germany as principal of an ele- 
mentary school with the United States 
Government. Mr. Pully served as prin- 
cipal of the Mineral Elementary School 
in Louisa County last year. He was 
director of instruction in Nottoway 
County in 1956-57. A native of Meck- 
lenburg County, Mr. Pully holds a 
Bachelor’s degree from the University 
of Virginia and a Master’s from VPI. 





Walter T. H. Galliford, Jr. has 
been named assistant principal of 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, where he has been a history 
teacher and athletic coach since 1951. 
Before this, Mr. Galliford taught at 
Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg. 
A native of Portsmouth, he has a BA 
degree from the University of North 
Carolina and has done graduate work 
at the University of Virginia. 
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THE GINN 
<= BASIC ¢ 
“READERS 





This highly successful series pro- 
vides all the equipment needed for 
a superior basal reading program: 
colorful readers with good stories 
and poems, workbooks in full color 
for the primary grades, complete 
teachers’ manuals, chart, card sets, 


tests, and records. 


Write for more information. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Adopted in Virginia 
by the 
State Board of Education 


My Little Blue Story Book, Revised Edition (pre-primer) 
The Little White House, Revised Edition (primer) 

On Cherry Street, Revised Edition (]st reader) 

We Are Neighbors, Revised Edition (2nd reader | 
Around the Corner, Revised Edition (2nd reader |!) 
Finding New Neighbors, Revised Edition (3rd reader |) 
Friends Far and Near, Revised Edition (3rd reader |!) 
Roads to Everywhere (4th reader) 

Trails to Treasure (5th reader) 

Wings to Adventure (6th reader) 


Doorways to Discovery (7th reader) 


GINN AND COMPANY 











CONCENTRATED 
PRACTICAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
FREE PLACEMENT 
SERVICE TO 
GRADUATES AND 
EMPLOYERS 

DAY SCHOOL & 
NIGHT SCHOOL 
SERVICES THE 
YEAR AROUND 








EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION DEDICATED TO PREPARING 
AND UP-GRADING MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


FOUNDED 
1941 
1935 
1872 
1886 
1928 
1929 
1867 
1933 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION & COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE OF HAMPTON ROADS, Newport News 
CORNETT SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, Roanoke 
DUNSMORE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Staunton 
NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Roanoke 

NORFOLK COLLEGE, Norfolk 

PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Lynchburg 
SMITHDEAL-MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Richmond 
VIRGINIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Roanoke 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WRITE DIRECT TO MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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Harry E. Carter 


Harry E. Carter is the new prin- 
cipal at Shenandoah High School in 
Page County. Mr. Carter attended 
VPI and Emory and Henry College 
where he received his BA degree. He 
has done graduate work at West Vir- 
ginia University and received his MS 
degree from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. His teaching experience began 
in a one-room school in West Virginia. 
During 1930-34 he was a sixth grade 
teacher and principal of a thirteen- 
teacher elementary school at Caretta, 
West Virginia. His next teaching as- 
signment was in Puerto Rico where he 
taught high school English and social 
studies. He was principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Tazewell County 
during 1937-40, and held principal- 
ships at Draper High School in 1943- 
47, and Pearisburg High School in 
1947-51. 


John William Harville has be- 
come principal of Luray High School, 
Page County. Prior to this he was as- 
sistant principal of Nelson County 
High School, assisting with its opening 
in 1955. He began his professional 
career as a teacher at Ivor High School 
in Southampton County, where he 
taught five subjects and coached 
basketball and baseball. After two 
years he was promoted to the principal- 
ship of Drewryville High School in 
Southampton County, where he also 
taught and coached. He helped in 
setting up the 12-year program in 
Southampton County. A native of 
Petersburg, Mr. Harville has a BS de- 
gree from Hampden-Sydney College 
and earned his Master of Education 
degree from the University of Virginia. 
He has also had further graduate 
courses. 


Park D. King is the new principal 
of Stanley High School, Page County. 
A native of Pennsylvania, Mr. King is 
a graduate of Carlisle High School, 
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Park D. King 


Carlisle, Penn. He received his BS 
degree from the University of Mary- 
land and his MS degree from Pennsy!]- 
vania State University. Before coming 
to Virginia, Mr. King was principal of 
Hummell Avenue School, Lemonye, 
Penn. He has held teaching positions 
Middleton Township 
Schools and the Big Spring Joint 
Schools, both in Pennsylvania. 


at the South 





PARENTS, BE SEATED! 

Seated they were—all 500—when 
“BACK TO SCHOOL NIGHT” was 
recently the Hopewell 
High School. The entire program was 
planned by Principal F. Carroll Alex- 





observed at 


ander and the local organization of 
parents, teachers and students of the 
high school. It furnished abundant 
evidence that “Nothing worthwhile is 
From 


> 


achieved without enthusiasm”. 
the degree of enthusiasm shown by the 
group, much achieving was accom- 


plished this night. 
A real “Back to School Night” for 





the parents in every respect, a schedule, 
identical to that of each student was 
attached to an announcement of the 
program. The child’s parents were 
urged to return to school with the 
printed schedule and to attend each 
class in the same order that the student 
followed daily. 

The schedule was stepped up to 
fifteen minute periods, making it pos- 
sible for each parent to complete the 
entire routine of six periods in addi- 
tion to the assembly in the auditorium. 

“We felt it was most successful”, 
commented Robert J. O’Kennon, presi- 
dent of the parent, teacher, student 
organization. “It was definitely a pop- 
ular program with the parents, and 
we hope it will become an annual 
event.” 

Not only were the parents enthusi- 
astically participating in the activities 
of such a program but students gladly 
accepted the job of serving as guides to 
assist the teachers and direct their par- 
ents to their various class rooms. Quite 
enlightening was the reply of a parent 
to the teacher when asked why the 
parent was tardy for class. No punish- 
ment was required but each parent 
found guilty was advised to refrain 


from a thing happen 


letting such 
again! 

‘Back to School Night” was planned 
to replace the Parents Night which is 
held twice each year. Doubled at- 
tendance at this event is a strong in- 
dication that there will be other “Back 
to School Nights”! 

Alton L. Crist 
Guidance Counselor 


Hopewell High School 





Alvin Jones Studio, Hopewell 


BACK TO SCHOOL NIGHT—500 parents streamed back to Hopewell High 
School to occupy the same classrooms which their children had occupied a few 
hours before. It was fun, excitement, and information for all. At the extreme 
right, Mrs. Alice Szigeti, math teacher, is shown greeting some parents in the 


8th grade home room. 
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eorge Peahody College for Teachers 


Offers you a FULL SUMMER SESSION—June 8 - August 14 


WIDE CHOICE e EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 8 - July 11 
of e LATE SUMMER TERM —July 13 - August 14 


fs U M M E R MID-SUMMER TERM = —June22 - July 24 
e INTERSESSION —August |17-August 28 
PROGRAMS x worksnops short intensive courses 


doorway of Tennessee’s vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
Old South. Write for SUMMER BULLETIN 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


Address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“4 southern school with national and international recognition.” 














In Use in the Schools 
Throughout Virginia! 


VIRGINIA‘S 
THE FUNCTIONING OF OUR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
$2 Single Copy Postpaid 
$1.40 Copy, in Quantities 10 or More 
The most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in 
Virginia. Contains all the latest essential informa- 


tion on the functioning of our state, city, and county 
governments. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


a 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION 
FOR HISTORY STUDY OR SCRAPBOOK USE 


50¢ The Copy Postpaid 
40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or More 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 

111 North 5th Street @ Richmond 19, Virginia 

You may send me postpaid, the publications indicated. Enclosed is 


to cover my order. Copies | “Virginia's 


inni e scrapbook unfold 
Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook u sa Chnanmmenit 


word and picture story of Virginia History. 36 Name 

pages—8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Ideal for - 

study use or to cut out illustrations when making Street Address --.---.-_-------.___- | Copies | ° “Study Scrapbook of 
scrapbook. ies tei Denial the Old Dominion 


wf 


(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Beautiful new series of colorful SPANISH books for the elementary grades, 
now being introduced clear across the nation. 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS — (NINOS 
DE LAS AMERICAS) 








Rosita y Panchito Chiquito y Cola Rizada Los Viajeritos Venturosos 





Book 1 Book 2 Book 3 


Lower Elementary Grades 


This series provides: 

@ an early beginning in the learning and appreciation of a second 
language; 

@ the aural-oral, or conversational approach, leading naturally into 
reading; 


careful control in the introduction and repetition of vocabulary; 


@ fascinating stories that depict the living habits, customs and culture 
of our Latin-American neighbors; 


@ provocative full-color illustrations that vitalize both vocabulary 
and stories; 


@ continuous training into Junior High School through upper books 
of series; 


@ long playing records with authentic Spanish pronunciation that 
gives confidence to teachers and a guide to students; 


@ teachers manuals available for the entire series. 








Book 5 Book 6 





Upper Elementary Grades 


Books Available for classroom use through 
YOUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


| or 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


| 707 Browder Street, Dallas, Texas 














Carlos en el Caribe * : 

















Beginning Teacher Takes 
NEA Life Membership 





George H. Gumm, who is teach- 
ing for the first time in the Bethel 
High School of Washington County, 
has taken life membership in the NEA. 
At the beginning of the school year, he 
received the NEA brochure describing 
its work and decided then and there 
that it would be to his best advantage 
to become a life member, not only 
from a financial standpoint, but be- 
cause the special bonuses offered with 
life membership attracted him. He also 
promptly became a member of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

Mr. Gumm graduated from Green- 
dale High School in Washington 
County. He received his BA degree 
from Emory and Henry College in 
1952, after which he served in the 
United States Air Force for four years. 
He has almost completed his work for 
a Master’s degree at East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

This professionally minded begin- 
ning teacher also was a delegate to his 
first VEA Convention in October. 





Administrative Assistant 


Howard R. Bovee, who has been 
connected with the Arlington schcols 
for eight years, is the new administra- 
tive assistant to the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Mr. Bovee was first a physical edu- 
cation instructor, then an elementary 
classroom teacher, and later a school 
principal. He is from Vermont. Be- 
fore going into teaching he was an 
ensign in the Navy and for two years 
served as an officer on merchant vessels 
of the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company. He hold both a Bachelor’s 
and a Master’s degree from George 


Washington University. 
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Retirement Honors 


. 





Theodore C. Cox retired at the 
close of this past school year with a 
record of 42 years of teaching in Vir- 
ginia. She was honored by the faculty 
of Fairfax High School at a dinner in 
the school cafeteria at which Superin- 
tendent W. T. Woodson of Fairfax 
County schools paid tribute to her 
long service. Miss Cox was presented 
with a high fidelity record player 
from the faculty, with presentation 
made by Mrs. Esther D. Mosser. Ar- 
rangements for the dinner were made 
by Principal Samuel J. Coffey; Cyrus 
Doub and Clinton DeBusk, assistant 
principals; and the faculty remem- 
brance committee, Mrs. Mosser, Mrs. 
Vonna Offield, and Adair McConnell. 

Miss Cox began her teaching career 
in 1906 at Nelson County, and has 
taught in one and two-room schools, as 
well as high school. After some inter- 
vening years, she returned to the 
teaching profession in 1935. She has 
taught at Keezletown High School in 
Rockingham County, Washington 
High School in Rappahannock County, 
Boyce High School in Clarke County, 
ind Valley High School in Bath Coun- 
ty. For the past twelve years she has 
been at Fairfax High School where she 
taught English and for the last five 
years headed the Latin department. A 
language major, Miss Cox has an AB 
degree from the old Eastern College of 
Front Royal, a BS from Madison Col- 
lege, and has done graduate work at 
the University of Virginia, College of 
William and Mary, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and the University of Chicago. 

Miss Cox has retired to her home, 
“Brookside”, in Millwood, Virginia, to 
enjoy the many things time has 
limited. But she insists that “if I had 
my life to live over again, I should 
again spend most of it teaching, but I 
would take all the sabbatical years for 
enjoyment of family and friends.” 


Elizabeth H. Rion, Reporter 


Vote for VEA Officers en date 
set by your local association be- 
tween May 1-10. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligations, of course. 


Name Address = 








Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes [] No [) 


School as 





Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes (1 No [ 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No [] 


Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes NoCL 
Your Age__ 
Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes [] No 


Involved in serious accident 
last five vears? Yes [] No 


Married? Yes 1 No 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 


Trade Name_________ESSSSSSsS Moc el 
Deluxe, Special, etc 


Year Model_____ 


No. of Cyl. —— Type of Bete. 2 Cost 


Purchase date ___ —_ wes ___Motor No. — 
Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No. ___ __Present Insurance Expires 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi 
annual 
prem. 

LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 15/30/5, 

25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) $ 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
breakage, etc. — 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10.00 each use 
COLLISION AND UPSET — $50 or $100 deductible 

Total $_ 


ce 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


La. 





Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 


116 S. THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
August 10 - September 11 


June 29 - August 7 


Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 
for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 
Art Journalism Nursing 
Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 


Education Liberal Arts Social Work 
Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 36, Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 














Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 


and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “ts VIRGINIA 
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Publishers Representatives 





Joe Bland Gordon Higgins 


Joe Bland is a new Virginia repre- 
sentative for Rand McNally & Com- 
pany. For the past sixteen months he 
has been executive secretary for the 
Virginia Placement Board. Mr. Bland 
began his professional career as a 
teacher in Mecklenburg County and 
held principalships in Charlotte, King 
George and Brunswick counties. He 
was also with the Webster Publishing 
Company for fifteen years, and served 
in the Virginia Legislature during 
1948-52 as representative from Bruns- 
wick County. A native of Crewe, 
where he graduated from the Crewe 
High School, Mr. Bland holds an AB 
degree from Randolph-Macon College 
and has done graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary. 


C. Gordon Higgins returns to the 
Old Dominion as a Virginia represent- 
ative for the American Book Com- 
pany. In 1955 he resigned from the 
State Department of Education as as- 
sistant supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation to become state administrator of 
the Civil Air Patrol program in IIli- 
nois, and more recently he has keen 
connected with E. M. Gherman and 
Company, a management consulting 
firm in Chicago. Mr. Higgins began 
teaching in his native state of Maine, 
and held principalships there and in 
New Hampshire. He came to Virginia 
in 1947 as principal of the Washing- 
ton-Henry High School in Hanover 
County, and became a staff member of 
the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation in 1950. Mr. Higgins received 
his BS degree in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1938, and his 
Master of Education degree from Bates 
College in 1950. He completed course 
requirements for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree at the Univeristy of Vir- 
ginia in 1955. As president of District 
C, Mr. Higgins was completing his 
fifth year on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors when he resigned for the Illinois 
post. 
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Cafeteria Directors 





Anne Harbour 


H. C. Mayo 


Harry C. Mayo, a teacher at the 
Crossroads School for the past six 
years, has been named director of 
School Cafeterias for the Norfolk City 
School System. Mr. Mayo has an AB 
degree in Economics and Business from 
the College of William and Mary and 
a Master’s degree in Education from 
the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Mayo served in the United States 
Navy for two years. He also com- 
pleted Apprentice School at the Nor- 
folk Naval Shipyard as Journeyman 
Shipwright, and has had extensive busi- 


ness training and experience. 


Anne Harbour has been appointed 
assistant director of School Cafeterias 
by the Norfolk City School Board. 
Miss Harbour received her BS degree 
in Business-Home Economics-Institu- 
tional Foods at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1956. She has had exten- 
sive training in nutrition and institu- 
tional cookery. Miss Harbour was 
manager of the Coleman Place Elemen- 
tary and Lansdale Elementary Schools 
lunchrooms before her present position. 


Assistant Principal 


Ray F. Rollins has been named as- 
sistant principal of Northside Junior 
High School, Norfolk. Mr. Rollins was 
principal of the Robert Gatewood 
School from September, 1956 to June, 
1958. 

Mr. Rollins, a native of Maine, at- 
tended Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of Maine. He received his BS 


degree in Education from the Univer- 
sity of Maine in 1947 and his Master’s 
degree in Education in 1950. 


Before coming to the Norfolk City 
School System, he was teaching prin- 
cipal at Oakfield High School, Oak- 
field, Maine, from 1947-51. He taught 
at Granby High School in Norfolk 
from 1953-56 and at Northside Junior 
High School from February to June of 
1956. 
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Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of suund planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance’’ is an important part of your security; 
it consists of: 
e Prompt, fair claim settlement. 
e Service of trained insurance specialists. 
e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 
e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 
Company. 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











PLANT A GARDEN THIS SPRING 








T.W.WOOD é. SONS 


SINCE 1879 


RICHMOND. VIRGINIA 





Phone or write for 1959 seed and bulb catalogue. 

















Sam S. Willis is principal of the 
Edsall Park Elementary School, Fair- 
fax County. Mr. Willis comes to Fair- 
fax directly from seven years’ service 
as principal of the Max Meadows Ele- 
mentary School in Wythe County. He 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Lincoln 
Memorial University at Harrogate, 
Tennessee and a Master’s degree in 
Education from VPI. He taught the 
seventh grade for two years before be- 
coming Principal at Max Meadows. He 
served in the U.S. Marine Corps from 
1942-1946, and is a former member of 
the VEA Board of Directors. 


IN MEMORIAM 





Alice Lee Pace, Halifax County— 
Miss Pace, a teacher in the Turbeville 
School, Halifax County, for thirty-six 
years, died on June 24, 1958. She had 
also taught for four years in Appo- 
mattox. Born in the Cedar Grove com- 
munity near Turbeville, she served the 
teaching profession for 40 years. A 
tribute from the Halifax Education 
Association states that “ ‘Miss Alice’ 
had a keen interest in the civic and 
religious life of the community. She 
gave generously of her time and talents 
to the children under her guidance. 
The lives of all who knew her are 
richer because of her unselfish devotion 


to her profession.” 


Anna Louise Hurst, Pulaski 
County—A teacher in Pulaski County 
for 28 years, Miss Hurst died April 19, 
1958. Miss Hurst was active in profes- 
s:cnal organizations as well as in church 
and civic groups. In tribute to her, 
the Pulaski County supervisor of in- 
struction states that ‘““Miss Hurst was 
devoted to her profession and to the 
boys and girls whom she taught, seek- 
ing always to provide opportunities for 
maximum development for all who 
came under her influence. Pulaski has 
sustained a loss in the community, the 
church and the school in the passing 
of Louise Hurst.” 


Thomas Jeter Ligon, Appomat- 
tox County—A resident of Pamplin, 
Mr. Ligon died August 28, 1958. For 
48 years he was a member of the Ap- 
pomattox County School Board repre- 
senting Cloverhill District. In izis 
passing, the Appomattox Education 
Association paid tribute to their “ad- 
miration for his stand for what he be- 
lieved was right and his unselfish de- 
votion and service to his county as a 
school board member. These qualities 
stand as a permanent memorial in the 
hearts of those who knew him.” 





\ = Stay out front with Steck’s improved Science Program! 


The modern teacher will choose this teachable up-to-date 


Worktext Series designed to create class interest. 


% Carefully selected topics and information are suitable for each particular grade. 
%& Each Worktext is profusely illustrated with clear-cut drawings and photographs. 


% Teacher's Editions, tests and Grading Charts are also available. 


DO YOU KNOW, Gr. | 


THINGS AROUND YOU, Gr. 2 


YOU FIND OUT, Gr. 3 


THE WORLD ABOUT YOU, Gr. 4 
THIS EARTH OF OURS, Gr. 5 
LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE, Gr 


EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Gr. 7 


SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Gr. 8 


THIS AGE OF SCIENCE, Gr. 9 


BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, High School 
CHEMISTRY, High School 
6 MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE, High School 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


... also available for your reading program 


The Supplementary Readers — 


The Woodland Frolics Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 6 


The Wonder Wonder Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 3 
. . . to emphasize your basal reading program — 


The Reading Essentials Series, Beginners —- Gr. 8 














PUBLISHERS ° 


The Steck Company 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Nannette Elizabeth Livingston, 
Pulaski County—A teacher for 23 
years in Pulaski County, Miss Living- 
ston died at the home of her brother 
in Salem, Ohio, December 1, 1958. 
Her friend and_ supervisor, Eva 
Vaughan of Pulaski County, says “Miss 
Livingston’s interest in her profession 
was evident in her desire to be of 
service to new teachers as well as to 
the boys and girls whom she taught. 
She felt a keen responsibility for help- 
ing advance the cause of education. 
She was also active in her church, 
seeking in many ways to further the 
spiritual development of all who came 
her way. In her humble, quiet, Chris- 
tian living she exerted an influence 
which will live on in the lives she 
touched.” 


Katherine Leslie Sinclair, Hope- 
well—A teacher for 48 years, Miss 
Sinclair died January 27, 1959. Having 
begun her teaching career in 1898 in 
her native Gloucester County, she later 
served in Ambherst, Hampton, and 
Hopewell, retiring in 1946 as ele- 
mentary supervisor in the Hopewell 
City schools. She was active in civic 
and professional affairs, as well as an 
active member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Hopewell. Miss Sinclair 
was one of five sisters—all of whom 
are teachers. Two surviving sisters 
live in Hopewell, Lucy Sinclair, re- 
tired, and Lila Sinclair, visiting teach- 
er; Martha Sinclair teaches at St. 
Agnes School in Alexandria, and Mrs. 


W. A. Lindsay teaches in Arlington. 


Teachers Develop the 
AMERICAN IDEAL 


In a free society such as ours, the 
school system is certainly the most im- 
portant single agency for perpetuating 
and improving our democracy. This it 
does in a variety of ways—by stimu- 
lating and developing the ability to 
think; by equipping the child with 
basic tools of learning; by keeping be- 
fore him the meanings and practices of 
a free society; by aiding in the de- 
velopment of sound bodies; and by 
many related devices. 

Thus the teacher, and the elementary 
teacher especially, is far more than a 
mere purveyor of reading and writing 
skills. She is actually the instrument 
for developing the American ideal in 
the next generation of our society. 

Elizabeth F. Noon 
The Instructor, January 1959 


for APRIL, 1959 


Honored 


The Eleanor A. Scott Scholarship 
established last April by the Norfolk 
County Education Association honors 
Mrs. Scott for her leadership in de- 
veloping future members of her chosen 
profession. Funds for the scholarship 
originated from dues paid to the 
County Association. Four years ago 
Mrs. Eleanor A. Scott organized the 
Norfolk County Association of Future 
Teachers of America and has since been 
an active worker within this group. 
She is credited with the success of this 


association in creating interest in the 
teaching profession by the FTA clubs 
of the four county schools. 

A native of Lynchburg, Mrs. Scott 
attended Longwood College and re- 
ceived her BA degree at the University 
of Virginia. She has a Master’s degree 
from Columbia University and has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. Since January 1943, Mrs. 
Scott has been elementary supervisor 
in Norfolk County schools, and has 
had similar experience in the counties 
of Pittsylvania, Bedford, and Nanse- 


mond. 








Consultant Service Available. 














Virginia Adopted 


SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 


Check the features of this outstanding spelling series 


just adopted for grades 2-7. 
that it’s beyond compare. 
Complete spelling readiness program 
Continuous diagnosis of major spelling skills 
Motivating, graded story units 

Thorough meanings program 

Balanced phonies and word analysis training 
Expanding dictionary program 

e Built-in review and testing program 
Handwriting hints and aids 

Full provision for pupil differences 
Scientifically selected basic core list 

Latest research applied 

Outstanding authorship 

Modern, compelling physical features 


For further information write to: 
CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS, Inc. 
Frank Cain, Virginia Representative 


1300 Alum Creek Drive « Columbus 16, Ohio 


We are sure you'll agree 
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LOCAL LEADERS CONFERENCES—1959 


For: 


10 
11 


25 


““At Least a Carload from Each Local Association’ 


’ 


Presidents of Local Associations 
Other Association Officers 


Chairmen of Committees on Public Relations, 


Professional 


Standards, Welfare, Legislation and Citizenship 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 
Meetings start at 10. A. M. and close at 3 P. M. 


Abingdon 
Roanoke 
Portsmouth 


Richmond 


South Boston 
The Plains 
Charlottesville 


Bethel High School, located about six miles out of 
Abingdon toward Damascus on Rt. 58 
Conehurst Elementary School, located on Rt. 
between Roanoke and Salem 

Woodrow Wilson High School 

Bethlehem Elementary School, go out Broad Street 
to Staples Mill Road; after passing first stop light, 
turn left on Bethlehem Road 

Halifax County High School 

Episcopal Church Parish Hall 

High School 


460 


Albemarle County 


Among topics for discussion at these important meetings are: 
Implications of the March 31 session of the General Assembly 
Our 1960 Legislative Program 


I. 


a 
3 


Report of Progress 








Daily Advance, Lynchburg 


Photo 


DISCUSS TEACHING CAREER—Participating in an assembly program at 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, held to interest students in teaching as a 
career were, left to right, Mrs. E. R. Harris, Jr., chairman of panel committee of 
the Junior League of Lynchburg, which sponsored the program; 


J. Winston 


Milam, moderator; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA Director of Professional Services; and 


James D. Farrar of Lexington. Following 
to say, 
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the panel discussion, a student was heard 


“If that’s teaching, I’m for it!” 


“Speak Up for Teachers” 

To interest students in the teaching 
profession, the Junior League of 
Lynchburg arranged an assembly pro- 
gram for junior and senior students at 
E. C. Glass High School the morning 
of February 5. A second program in 
line with the Junior League’s “Speak 
Up for Teachers” project was given 
that same evening at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, sponsored by the Sweet Briar- 
Amherst Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women and 
the Vocational Guidance Committee of 
Sweet Briar. 

Teaching as a career was presented 
to the junior and senior assembly of 
E. C. Glass High School by Virginia 
E. Lewis, director of Professional Serv- 
ices, Virginia Education Association, 
and James D. Farrar, assistant dean of 
students at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Lewis spoke on the qualifica- 
tions for certification as a teacher, giv- 
ing general background, specializa- 
tions, and professional education. 

“The teaching profession has more 
to do with shaping the future of the 
world than any other profession’’, she 
told the students. No phase of present- 
day living escapes the effect of educa- 
tion, she declared, and “You students 
are the ones who will be most con- 
cerned and affected by the problem of 
the teacher shortage. Your children 
and your future will be affected.”’ Miss 
Lewis pointed out that standards of the 
teaching profession are continually 
being raised, citing that in 1946-47, 
41 per cent of elementary and second- 
ary teachers held degrees, while today 
74 per cent hold degrees. She chal- 
lenged them to consider all aspects of 
the teaching profession. 

Dean Farrar spoke on teaching at the 
college level, discussing the opportuni- 
ties and satisfaction of “leading young 
men and women to independence of 
thinking for themselves .... The de- 
sire to teach implies a strong belief in 
the profession.” 

A question and answer period fol- 
lowed the talks, moderated by J. 
Winston Milan, dean of boys at E. C. 
Glass High School. 

College students at Sweet Briar heard 
a panel discussion on qualifications for 
certification of a teacher, working with 
the exceptional child, and teaching on 
the college level. Participating on the 
panel were Virginia E. Lewis, VEA; 
Jack Sturgell, assistant professor of 
education at Sweet Briar; Mrs. Dorothy 
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Faulconer, general supervisor of Buck- 
ingham County schools; and Dean 
Harriet Hudson of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. The panel was 
moderated by Eleanor Barton of the 
college’s art department and president 
of the Sweet Briar-Amherst AAUW. 


Roanoke County Students 
in Easter Sunrise Service 
Three high schools of Roanoke 
County participated in the Easter Sun- 
rise program at Sherwood Park on the 
outskirts of Salem. A choir of two 
hundred voices, including the choirs 
of Andrew Lewis, William Byrd, and 
Cave Spring high schools, was di- 
rected by Mrs. Viola Painter, director 
of the William Byrd High School 
Choir, and Harry Simmers, director 
of Andrew Lewis High School Choir. 
Paul Noble, director of the band and 
choir at Cave Spring High School, di- 
rected the brass choir. The entire 
Easter pageant was directed by Ann 
Thomason, director of Drama at 
Andrew Lewis High School, Salem. 
Script for the Easter pageant was writ- 
ten by Dr. Kermit Hunter of Hollins 
College, author of Thy Kingdom 
Come, a play concerning the life of 
Paul, which played for two years to 
large audiences in this same amphi- 
theater at Sherwood Park, with a seat- 
ing capacity of more than two thou- 
sand. The Easter pageant was televised 
by WDBJ of Roanoke. 
Bertha C. Fisher, Reporter 


Southampton Presents Skit 

“At St. Peter’s Gate”, presented by 
the Courtland faculty, was the high- 
light of the December meeting of the 
Southampton Education Association. 
The play, obtained from NEA head- 
quarters, brought out the point that a 
teacher’s responsibilities include more 
than merely good teaching, that active 
participation in teachers’ organizations 
and work for the betterment of teach- 
ers are also important. The amusing 
skit shows that a teacher has respon- 
sibilities first to her pupils, but also 
to parents, community, and fellow 
workers. 

Superintendent B. T. Watkins dis- 
cussed the status of county teachers, 
and Assistant Superintendent E. M. 
Trice discussed the Soviet Challenge to 
the United States. President Raymond 
Bodkin, principal of Southampton 
High School, presided at the business 
session of the Southampton Education 


Association. 
Anna V. Carter, Reporter 
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PROGRESS IN IMPROVEMENT 
Each edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made its 


marked additional contribution to building typewriting skill more 
easily, more rapidly, and more thoroughly. The seventh edition is an- 
other milestone in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing 
book. New, different, and challenging techniques and devices are 
added in the seventh edition to provide higher speeds with control in 


less time. 
7th Edition 





20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 
PROGRESS IN POPULARITY 


The seventh edition is already adopted in all states that have had recent 
adoptions. In all states where it is adopted on the multiple list, it is 
used in the vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 100 
per cent in most of these states. 

It is already adopted for basal use in several thousands of schools, in- 
cluding the high schools in San Francisco, Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, and Atlanta. 











Cincinnati 27 - New Rochelle, N. Y. + Chicago 5 * San Francisco 3 « Dallas 2 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 























a | 1959 
SUMMER SESSION 


Two Terms: 
June 15-July 24 
July 25-August 28 
SCHOLARSHIPS available to 


Qualified Candidates for 
Master’s Degrees 


For Catalogue, Address: 


Dean of the Summer School 


Anibversity of Richmond 
Wirginia 
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STROLLING THE BOARDWALK 2x Atlantic City during AASA sess 
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February 14-18, are some Virginians in education, from left, Elmer Tarrall, as- 
sistant superintendent of Virginia Beach-Princess Anne Schools and president of 
District L, VEA; T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant executive secretary; M. P. 
Strickler, assistant superintendent, Virginia Beach-Princess Anne schools; Frank 
W. Cox, superintendent, Princess Anne-Virginia Beach schools; and J. W. Bland, 
Alberta, Virginia representative for Rand-McNally Co. 


AASA Meet 


Fourteen Virginians participated in 
the program of the 91st annual meet- 
ing and work conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Admin- 
istrators at Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 14-18, which emphasized 
the theme, “Education and the Cre- 
ative Arts.” 

Dr. Henry I. Willett, superintend- 
ent of Richmond City schools and past 
AASA president, reported on activities 
of the NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission and debated the affirmative on 
“Resolved, that fiscally dependent 
school boards should be held respon- 
sible for the Educational Program” at a 
group session; T. Benton Gayle, super- 
intendent of King George - Stafford 
schools, was an interrogator for the 
group session on graphic arts; Mrs. 
Gratia B. Groves, supervisor of in- 
struction for Fairfax County, spoke 
on the art supply budget, and Helen 
Cynthia Rose, supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, Richmond, was an interrogator 
for the same subject; J. J. Brewbaker, 
superintendent of Norfolk City 
schools, and Harold W. Ramsey, super- 
intendent of Franklin County schools, 
served as interrogators for the group 
session on Behavior of Educational Ad- 
ministrators; W. R. Savage, Jr., super- 
intendent of Suffolk schools, was an 
interrogator on Issues in Financing 
Public Education; John Meade, super- 
intendent of Petersburg schools, was 
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an interrogator on Educational Televi- 
sion; Hugh K. Cassell, superintendent 
of Augusta County schools, chaired the 
discussion on Public Relations for 
County Units, and Paul Hounshell, 
superintendent of Culpeper County 
schools, was an interrogator for this 
same group; J. Leonard Mauck, super- 
intendent of Smyth County schools, 
interrogated the Rightful Roles of 
Boards of Education, PTA’s and Citi- 
zens Councils; E. W. Rushton, superin- 
tendent of Roanoke City schools 
chaired the session on Music Educa- 
tion; and O. T. Bonner, superintend- 
ent of Danville schools, was an inter- 
rogator on Practical Arts. T. Preston 
Turner, VEA assistant executive sec- 
retary, presided at the afternoon gen- 
eral session of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement. 

Mr. Turner also arranged for the 
VEA Breakfast at Atlantic City, which 
had its largest attendance. Special 
guests among the 159 attending were 
Dr. H. I. Willett, of Richmond, past 
AASA president; Dr. and Mrs. Francis 
S. Chase, of Chicago (Dr. Chase was 
formerly VEA executive secretary and 
now heads the Department of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago) ; re- 
tired superintendents D. F. McQuilkin 
of Roanoke and C. K. Holsinger of 
Henrico County. Others included 
superintendents, principals, and pub- 
lishers. H. K. Cassell of Augusta 
County, president of the VEA Depart- 


ions, 





ment of Superintendents, presided, and 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA execu- 
tive secretary, assisted with the in- 
formal program. 


Surry Teachers Hear 
VEA Executive 

Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, was guest speaker 
at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Surry County Education Association 
on March 4 at Surry High School. 

He approached his subject, “One of 
the Most Pertinent Topics of the Day”, 
in an interesting and forceful manner 
by interweaving the physical aspects of 
the human being and the effects of the 
economic living standards in the fu- 
ture of the Caucasian who may find 
himself in the minority population 
group. 

Dr. Williams was introduced by 
Superintendent M. B. Joyner. Mrs. 
Audrey B. Williams, program chair- 
man, presented Mr. Joyner, and Vivian 
E. Glazebrook, president of Surry 
County Education Association, pre- 
sided. Dinner was served in the school 
cafeteria by Home Economics stu- 
dents, directed by Mrs. Nancy F. 
Threewitts, with thanks offered by the 
Rev. John W. Gordon of the Surry 
High School faculty. 

Mrs. Virginia K. Mitchell, Reporter 


Conservation Short 


Courses Offered 


The Natural Resource Conservation 
Short Courses, sponsored by the Vir- 
ginia Resource-Use Educational Coun- 
cil, provide for the study of the con- 
servation of Virginia’s natural re- 
sources’ in Geology, Marine Life, Soil- 
water, Forestry and Wildlife. The 
courses are given at VPI, William and 
Mary, and Virginia State College un- 
der the direction of E. W. Mundie, 
Extension Soil Conservationist at VPI. 

Three semester hours credit (four 
and a half quarter hours at VPI) are 
given for the courses, which may be 
applied to graduate or under graduate 
work. 

Scholarships covering tuition, meals, 
lodging and laundry are provided by 
contributions from Soil Conservation 
District, Virginia Department of Edu- 
cation, Izaak Walton Leagues, Garden 
Clubs and many interested industries 
and organizations. Application for 
scholarships may be made to Virginia 
Resource-Use Educational Council, P. 
©. Box 1646, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


presents 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING PROGRAM 


The newest Reading Program available to Virginia schools . . . 
copyright 1957-1958 

This total basal program in reading (grades 1-7) is now on 
the state adopted list 

This modern program is the result of extensive research in 
the field of reading 

This program has been developed by outstanding authorities 
Dr. W. D. Sheldon, Dr. Mary Austin, Dr. Queenie Mills, and 
R. A. McCracken 

Complete with ... Readiness Books... Pre-Primers ... Word 
Cards ... Picture Cards . . . and Big Book 





Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Representatives: Consultant: 
Alfred P. Moyse lii, RFD #3, Box 180A, Fredericksburg, Va. Margaret Brown 
B. N. Woody, 4727 Pawling St., N.W., Roanoke, Va. 301 Grayson St., Portsmouth, Va. 

















Woman's College of U.N.C. 
1959 SUMMER SESSION 


First Session: June 8 to July 15 Also: Two- and four-week sessions for those 
desiring short periods of study. 


(Science Institute: June 8-July 17) 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Workshops and Institutes — 

National Science Foundation 

Institute for General Science Teachers 
Kindergarten Teachers Institute 
Institute for String Instrument Players 


@ Special Education Courses for Teachers of Mentally 
Handicapped and Teachers of Gifted. 

Outdoor Education and School Camping. 

Home Economics — Full program of Graduate Offerings 


Demonstration Classes in Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
and Grades 1-6. 

@e Plus many Graduate and Undergraduate offerings in 
Education and Liberal Arts. 





College Library 7 nae 
ad Address inquiries to: 


— Dr. K. E. Howe, Director 
‘ : bid : ; The Summer Session 
Recreation and social activities, On-campus golf, tennis, The Woman’s College 
swimming and bowling. Piney Lake facilities for boating, of the University of North Carolina 


swimming, fishing and picnics. creensboro, N. C. 
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now! Pictorial Relief Maps 
with Merging Colors 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. proudly 
presents an entirely new 
series of physical-political 
geography maps. By com- 
bining skilled craftsmanship 
with the most modern carto- 
graphic techniques, we have 
achieved a series of maps 
unsurpassed for accuracy, 
beauty and durability. The 
Pictorial Relief series in- 





Alaska 
<and U.S. 
Possessions 


Colorful 
* me cludes: ~ 
. ; Size 
Dimensional PRI United States & 
Possessions .. 44x76 
PRla United States & 
Mexico ...... 64x52 
PR2 Europe ..... 44x65 
PRS Asia ........ 44x65 
Profile PR4 Africa ...... 44x65 
< PR5 North America 44x65 


Dicgrom = PRG 6 South America 44x65 
PR83 S.E. Asia & 

Australia .... 44x60 
PR98 World ......64x52 
Pictorial Relief maps may 
be ordered singly or in sets, 
in a variety of mountings 
designed especially for class- 
room use, 
See for yourself the unusual beauty and clarity of the Pictorial Relief maps. 
Write today to your Nystrom representative: 


JAMES H. SPRAKER 515 Cokesburg Lane 


Richmond, Virginia 


Supplement- 
ary Maps 














Annual Population Lond 
Rainfall Distribution Utilization 




















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL. Manager 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Phone: CApital 4-28S82 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, New York 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative Positions— 
Eastern States, New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 18th Year Write for registration form 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 


213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 




















C. D. GUESS SUSAN F. GUESS FRANK HURLEY 





ADAMS "itrvis "tah nen on 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. » Member NATA 











SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; school and college 
placements jn teaching and in administration 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
616 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N.A.T.A, (Est. 1925) 
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It's News to Us 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 

Study-Center promotes good learning 
habits and promises substantial savings. 
The seat and seat back make use of Amer- 
flex, the material which wears like iron 
but has the suppleness of rubber. It flexes 
to body contour, then returns to its 
original shape. 

The compound-curved seat and self- 
adjusting deep-curved back compel a 
proper, yet relaxed sitting posture that 
makes available the full energy of the child 
for the learning processes. Both seat and 
bookbox are adjustable—up and down. 
The seat moves back and forth and swivels 
45° to permit easy entry from either side. 

An outstanding feature of the unit is a 
three-position tilt-top which eliminates 
glare and changes its slope to fit the learn- 
ing activity—flat for art work, 8° or 
20° for reading and writing. 

The units are easily movable so that the 
teacher can arrange the room for best use 
and most effective teaching. Rubber- 
cushioned glides eliminate noise and floor- 
scuffing. The mar-proof Amerflex seat is 
stain-resistant, washable and will not 
splinter, dent, crack or flake. 

The Study Center can be adapted for 
any class in the school, any child in a class. 
It fully meets the needs of the child and 
of the teacher. According to the manu- 
facturer it saves up to 25% in floor space. 
(American Seating Company) 

Jason Lefty Scissors for the left 
handed are available in 4” blunt and 5” 
blunt, with the exclusive comfortable 
“Cushion-Grip’’. vinyl-foam coated. A 
7¥%4” hot drop forged shear is available 
for left-handed adults. These specially de- 
signed scissors and shears enable the left- 
handed person to cut better because the 
blades maintain cutting action without 
separating. Complete visibility of the cut- 
ting surface is another feature of the Lefty 
Scissors. Available at school supply or 
department stores. (John Ahlbin & Sons, 
Inc., 188 Garden Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn.) 

Ten New Teaching Sets for use on 
the Flannel Board include sets for use in 
Arithmetic, Language Arts and Science 
from Kindergarten to Grade 12. Available 
from school supply distributors. (Jacronda 
Mfg. Co., 5449 Hunter St., Philadelphia 
345288.) 

Panic Exit Device has been developed 
which will spring open at the touch of a 
child's hand or body on the horizontal 
bar which extends the full width of the 
door. In a moment of panic a child may 
overlook the need to turn a door knob to 
open an exterior door. Even a slight de- 
lay in opening a door can lead to disaster 
in case of a flash fire. 
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A problem in replacing old mortise 
locks with panic exit devices is that door 
may have to be replaced or extensively re- 
furnished at high expense because of un- 
sightly holes and marks left by the removal 
of the old locks, The new escutcheons of 
the Yale panic exit device completely and 
decoratively cover this defacement of the 
old doors. (Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y.) 


Tuffy is a new 12” globe ball made of 
the latest developments in hard plastics. It 
may be bounced and hammered without 
damage. It weighs just over one pound 
and has been tested and found to support 
over one ton in weight. It is completely 
unaffected by extremes in temperature, and 
can really take rough treatment. (George 
F. Cram Company, 730 East Washington 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana) 


Kodak Contour Bag comes on the 
market just in time for a real vacation 
workout. It is made of tough, top-grain 
California saddle leather and will give 
maximum protection to photographic 
equipment. The adjustable shoulder strap 
s heavy-duty harness leather, and _ its 
leather shoulder pad is cushioned with 
foam rubber. The main section, closed by 
1 heavy-duty zipper, is divided into com 
partments for camera accessories. If maxi- 
mum storage space is required, the com 
partment divider may be removed. An 
easy-to-reach outside pocket is handy for 
storing flash bulbs or film while a zip 
pered leather pocket inside the top keeps 
filters and extra lens:s close at hand yet 
out of the way. Available from Kodak 
dealers for $34.50. (Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester 4, N. Y.) 


Inquire in your community to see if one 
f your state or local business organiza 
tions is providing “The Screen News 
Digest’ for you, free of charge to your 
lassrooms, Ten monthly issues, 20 min 
utes each, interpret current evcnts, using 
when needed a background information 
film clip. To this a short special subject 
story (like a newspaper's Feature Story), 
a science story in brief, and a filmed visit 

different historic shrines. More infor 
mation of this may be had from: Sterling 
Television Co., 6 East 39th St., New 
York 6 


Playground Equipment of Fiberglas 
reinforced-plastic has been designed by two 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee pro 
fessors, George Goundie and Howard 
Schroedter. The play-structures offer mul 
tiple play functions with maximum safety 
features, are brightly colored, visually at 
tractive and create a lasting interest span 
[he products are extremely durable, pro 
vide a permanent and lightweight play 
are resistant to inclement weather, 


form 
extreme heat and cold and will not rot and 
will not fade in color and does not need 
painting. Prices of the individual units 
range from $124 to $1,085 and a com 
plete playground may cost from $2,000 
to $8,000 depending on how many and 
what type units are ordered to accommo 
date and serve the play needs of the age 
groups and number of children involved 
(Creative Playstructures, inc., 4945 North 
42nd St., Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin.) 
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Mother! 
What do | do 
now ? 








When you need to use the phone in a hurry, what could 
be handier than an extension phone right where you need 
to use it? 

\ kitchen extension phone costs less than a nickel a 
day—and gives you convenience beyond price. To order 
yours, just call your telephone business office. 


Ask to see wall phones in color — choose from many attractive shades 


A . \ The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
ys of Virginia 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA KITCHEN DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE Elgin 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 











Specialists 


in 
School Cafeterias 


4 

ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


Phone Richmond MI 8-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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“Sola G. Kolbe. ine 


EAST MAIN STREET 







CHMOND 19 VIRGINIA 










NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


a 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


 37c 


PER PUPIL* 







AVR 
RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient”’ . . . 
‘‘so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 of more. ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. VJ94 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicaco 5 

FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE!.- EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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“Know Your County Officials” became a reality when the Caroline County 
Education Association heard their work summarized at the CEA program meeting 
on February 16 at Caroline High School, Bowling Green. County officials are 
shown above with officers of the Caroline Education Association. Frant row, | tor, 
Mrs. Annie Rolph, county welfare superintendent; Susan Cole, county home 
agent; Elizabeth Pitts, president, CEA; Mrs. Clarence Campbell, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, CEA; Mrs. L. W. Ackerman, secretary-treasurer, CEA; Mrs. John Brooks, 
cecunty public health nurse; and Mrs. Edwin Beazley, clerk of county court and 
sheriff’s office. Back row, | to r, H. O. Ayers, county dog warden; Roland Eager, 
county game warden; Edward Stehl, county judge; Deputy Sheriff Massie Samuel; 
Commonwealth Attorney Bernard Mahon; W. A. Vaughan, superintendent of 
Caroline County schools; R. G. Eager, county agent; A. Bernard Driver, super- 
visor; Atwill Burruss, school board member; and George R. Jeter, commissioner of 
revenue for Caroline. Also present were Delegate Paul W. Manns; T. Elliott 
Campbell, county clerk; Mrs. Caroline Jeter, deputy treasurer; and Mrs. B. 


Thomas, deputy commissioner of revenue. 


THE 
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“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 




















Fairfax Graduates Plan for 
Post-High School Education 

A recent survey shows that 607 of 
the 1,134 (54%) June, 1958 gradu- 
ates of Fairfax County. High Schools 


OW 
Cd 


plan to continue their education in 





colleges, universities, nursing schools, 





schools of business and commerce, 
junior colleges, and technical schools. 


Fairfax graduates are attending 189 





different schools located in 32 states, 





the District of Columbia, and one 






foreign country (a branch of the Uni- ; ; 
‘ * sturdily bound in cloth 


lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 





versity of Maryland in Germany). 





The 1958 June graduates were 
offered a total of $531,696 in scholar- 


ships to institutions of learning 








* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 


* all complete and unabridged 





throughout the Nation. After selecting 





the scholarships of their chcice, a total 





of $314,316 was awarded to the en- 





Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 
Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 

2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





tering Freshmen. (These figures do not 





include the grants made by the Na- 






tional Merit Scholarship Foundation to 





the two Fairfax Winners.) 






Fairfax County has sent six of its 






graduates to Annapolis, two to West 





Point, three to the Air Force Academy, 






one to the Coast Guard Academy, and 














two to the Merchant Marine Academy 
for a total of fourteen graduates to the 





Nation’s Service Academies. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kanas 


“The Moon and How It Affects Us” 
(11 min. color or b/w, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1) must still be 
presented by telescopic views and animated 
drawings, done excellently in this film to 
explain basic facts known about the moon 
satisfying the curiosity of the upper ele- 
mentary and junior high questioners. In 
relation to the earth, we see the causes of 
the phases, of an eclipse of the moon, and 
its influence on ocean tides. Two boys 
view moon by telescope and Father helps 
explain. 


“Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii?” 
(54 min. b/w McGraw-Hill Text Films, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36) by the 
“See It Now’ Murrow-Friendly team, 
gives interviews for and against the propo- 
sitions for both territories, now of interest 
in providing background to current hap- 
penings. Arguments common to both ter- 
ritories are given; representative people in 
government. industry, politics, tourists, the 
man-on-the-street, speak. Both territories 
are seen in camera tours, cities, industries, 
products, pastimes, suggesting the very 
diverse nature each area presents.. The 
Alaskan part of the film precedes the 
Hawaiian half, so that for the possible use 
in a high school or college class session, 
parts could be shown on different days. 
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“Japan” (28 min. color also, Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4) with recent photography in- 
terprets the land, its people, and their 
problems and gifts. The film’s ideas are 
organized around a genuine respect and 
awareness of the worth of all people as 
persons which Julien Bryan makes the 
mark of excellence in his work. His voice 
expands the pictures as in the background 
native instruments play authentic music 
Local festivals remind us of these people's 
heritage; their national rice festival of 
thankgiving emphasizes the importance of 
family and home—as does ours. ‘‘How 
can I live by the precepts of my forefathers 








Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook “‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 










a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 






TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


Room party for PIA meeting 


in the present impact of change?’’ is the 
problem underlying the many activities 
selected in the film to show Japan's struggle 
to survive economically, as a nation and 
as a people. ““The same mountains and 
the same sea still shape Japan's present as 
well as her past—except that the sea is 
no longer a barrier but a bridge to the 
nations of the West.’’ High school and 
adult groups see that pressure on the land 
accompanies increasing population in every 
land, a problem all nations share. Children 
will add to their story-book background 
some ideas of new ways of living in Japan. 
All will delight in the total beauty of the 
film. 








8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
** SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-‘‘outer-space”’ 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 


















The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's Ezz Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 
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THE ASKING 


| Yours FOR 


Virginia Journal of Education’s ad- 
vertisers offer excellent ideas for the 
teacher who watches for them. Some 
of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write. If you are in a 
hurry, write directly to the advertiser. 
If you use the convenient coupon be- 
low, your name will be passed on to 
the advertisers, who will send you the 
material. 


5. Facts about writing short para 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


6. What Every Writer Should 
Know. A 24-page manual of help- 
ful hints, do's and don’ts for writ 
ers. It answers questions on how to 
prepare a manuscript, how to sub- 
mit it to a publisher and points out 
the benefits and pitfalls that face 
writers. (Exposition Press) 


23. For Better, Faster Reading is a 
four-page brochure that describes 
and illustrates the Rateometer. a 
motor driven device for improving 
reading rate and comprehension; the 
Eye-Span Trainer, a simple hand 
operated card shutter for improving 
reading skill; and the Flash-Tach 
ment, for converting any 2 x 2 slide 
or filmstrip projector into a tach 
istoscope. (Audio-Visual Research) 

24. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The 
fields covered are mathematics 
science, reading, music, history, 
geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many 
others as well as many types of 
achievement, evaluation and objec 
tive texts for specific needs. 80 
pages. (The Steck Company) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. 
For lower grades. One copy only to 
elementary school teachers and prin 
cipals. (Noble and Noble Pub 
lishers, Inc.) 


94. Bulletin gives highlights of the 
summer program and lists all courses 
offered during the summer sessions, 
June 29 to August 7 and August 
10 to September 11. Individual 
program and departmental brochures 
are also available. (Syracuse Uni- 
versity ) 

110. Information about part-time or 
summer sales opportunities repre- 
senting Dr. Zim’s OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 

122. The Facts about School Furni- 
ture Today. A 16-page booklet of 
enlightening illustrated discussion of 
the importance of classroom seating 
as it relates to teaching, learning 
and other activities. (American 
Seating Company) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom 
display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also MINIATURES 
for distribution to pupils. (Ivy- 
Dry Corporation) 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.»- Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 WN. Clark St., Chicago 26, fll. 





Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


FOISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 








103 N. 14TH ST.. RICHMOND, VA. 


























CASTLES IN SPAIN ??? 


SITA—Willamette University Spanish Study 
Tour. 27d 


2 iys study of Spanish language, litera- 
ture, history, music, art. etc. at University in 
Santander; travel including Gibraltar, Madrid, 
Paris; tuition; room and board; week-end ex- 
cursions; Willamette credit. Total cost for 34 
days $470. Extension tours available. Write 
Prof. Kraft, Willamette Univ., Salem, Oregor 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each numbe: 


5. 6. 23. 24. 39. 


EE os ne es a 


ee ee 


(ae A EG STE eae et ee 
Enrollment: Boys...............-. 


Available only in the United States of America 


hein oie aa a Pee ee oe 


Available in schoo! 
year of 1958-59 only. 


94. 110. 122. 125. 
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For all-’round deodorizing 


Fragrant, laborless 


deodorant discs for urinals, 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 


Deodoroma ROUNDS cost in use 
averages only a fraction of one cent 
a day. Rounds are formed under 
70,000 pounds pressure: are dense 
and durable. Fragrance is locked in: 
lasts until the last particle has va- 
porized — there’s no harsh “‘moth 
cake odor.” Packed eight to the tele- 
scoping box— each Round sealed 
airtight —easy-to-shape Holzit wire 
holder in every box. For literature 
write to The C. B. Dolge Company, 
Westport, Conn. 





For free sanitary 
survey of your Doce 
premises consult your ° L 3 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Dolge service man. 





TRAVEL! 
SUMMER 1959 


(CIRCLE TOURS’ 12th season 
of personally conducted tours) 
14 days—New Englend - Canada 
Leave June 29 and Aug. 3 
30 days—California and Golden West 
Leave June 22 
21 days—Mexico City and South 
Leave June 15 
28 days—Europe 
Leave June 20 


Write or call 


CIRCLE TOURS, INC. 
Box 5426 State College Station 
Raleigh, N.C. Tel. TE-2-4923 


We can arrange special tours for 
those who want independent travel 
or tcurs and cruises at other times 
during the year. 


Free to WRITERS 


| seeking a book publisher 


T-vo fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promtion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM“4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





Southeast 
School Assoemblior 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 








Educational Entertainment Program Service 





VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 























x * ; ' 
reflected in a gay shirt- 

bs dress of pure silk, with reed- 
slim skirt and soft, convertible collar. 

Cool and casual, yet sure to be correct. 


In navy or light blue, sizes 10 to 18, 25.00 
M&R, Second Floor 
THE Shopping Center 


© RICHMOND © CHARLOTTESVILLE 


© ROANOKE 





® LYNCHBURG 














This Bank “sponsors” 






Teacher Advancement 





Whether you feel that progress in your career can best 





be served through additional study courses or summer 






travel, The Bank of Virginia is happy to make a loan 






to help you attain your goal. 






The Bank of Virginia has had many years’ experience 





in working with teachers and well understands their 






special needs. 






Loan repayment schedules are adjusted to teachers’ pay 





periods, and to individual requirements. No payments need 






be made during the summer months. These arrangements 






apply to teacher loans for other needs, in addition to 





education or travel. 






Whether you are a regular customer of The Bank of 





Virginia or visiting us for the first time, there’s a sincere 






welcome waiting for you at any of our offices in Richmond, 






Roanoke, Petersburg, Norfolk, Portsmouth or Newport News. 






Come in now and let our friendly people help you 





complete your summer plans, or provide necessary money 






for many other useful purposes. 






THE BANK OF VIRGINIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






Vember Federal Reserve System 





